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Training for Civic Leadership 


WiLiAM R. DIXON 
Supervisor of Social Studies, Board of Education, Syracuse, New York 


With events happening with unprecedented rapid- 
ity it seems as though the time has arrived when the 
schools should very definitely undertake the work 
suggested by the topic. One may say that this work 
has been done, but if it has, it has been without defi- 
nite planning and has been successful in too few 
cases, 

If it is to be done successfully the teacher must 
of necessity play a major part in it. He must be a 
leader and a guide. The young people with whom he 
meets must recognize in him the qualities of leader- 
ship, not that he speaks with authority but rather 
that he encourages his pupils to express their judg- 
ments and opinions, and to ask questions. He may 
show leadership by the tactfulness with which he 
meets classroom situations and directs discussions. 
Then, too, his presentation of the study material and 
the way it is handled or the techniques he uses show 
his ability as a leader. Principals and supervisors 
must be concerned with what goes on in the class- 
room, not only whether or not all pupils pass. And 
so it behooves principals, supervisors, and those in 
charge of teacher-training institutions to see that 
our prospective teachers not only have developed 
the traits of leadership, but also that they know how 
to create situations in which their pupils may de- 
velop them. 

The topic, however, calls for training for civic 
leadership. Its first implication is that there must be 
some basic materials which are vital for leadership 
training, especially in. civic affairs. When we, as 
schoolmen, think of civic training or training in civic 


affairs, we think of the social studies, especially such 
subjects as civics, government and history. Our con- 
cept of the social studies, however, must be broader 
than just a few subjects. As someone has aptly said, 
“The sum total of human experience is the field 
of the social studies.” This means not only political 
experiences, but social and economic as well. 

Another implication of the subject under discus- 
sion is the method used to fix definitely as a char- 
acter trait in the personalities of our pupils that 
characteristic of leadership. A third implication of 
the topic is the opportunities of exercising it, when 
once acquired. Let us analyze further the implica- 
tions suggested by the topic. 

Since we desire training in civic leadership, it be- 
comes vital that our youth understand the role and 
function of government in their daily lives. Jeffer- 
son’s statement: “That government is best which 
governs least,’ may have been satisfactory for an 
agricultural economy, but it will not do for today 
because of the complexity of our problems. We have 
changed from an agricultural economy where peo- 
ple were nearly self-sufficient to an industrial econ- 
omy in which we are almost wholly dependent upon 
other people for many of our products. Jefferson's 
statement implies the idea of laissez faire—the hands 
off policy of the olden days. When Theodore Roose- 
velt took the side of the public in the coal strike of 
1902 another factor entered the field of labor dis- 
putes, namely, John Q. Public. Since then the power 
of public opinion has been felt on both sides of the 
labor situation. As our industrial economy grew in 
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complexity such problems as protection of infant in- 
dustries, banking, consumption and distribution, re- 
lief, social security, workman’s compensation, and 
many others showed the need for governmental help. 
That our young people may get some understanding 
of the function of the government in this role, these 
and related questions must be studied and discussed. 

What ideas do our pupils have toward such po- 
litical concepts as politics, politicians, supervisors, 
political parties, policemen? They are not what we 
expect them to have, but are those which they have 
picked up from their associates or what you and I 
and parents have expressed within their hearing. 
After all the great struggle in politics centers around 
two problems—personnel and legal rule. What are 
your understandings or reactions to the above con- 
cepts and what influenced them? What and how 
shall the pupils in your schools be taught— idealism 
or realism regarding the above concepts? 

Do people consider public employees “feeders at 
the public trough,” or do they realize that most of 
them are honest, conscientious and efficient workers? 
Have we a realization of what the merit system has 
done for government and its possibilities for the 
future? Once we can get rid of misconception about 
government and its workers and really see it as it 
is—the largest business in our country—we may be 
able to get the true picture of government, its func- 
tions and services, to our young people. 

In analyzing the second implication of the meth- 
ods used to develop civic leadership we must look 
to organization of materials and presentation or the 
teaching of them. When we look at the materials 
used in training in civic affairs we find govern- 
mental and human relationships. To have pupils get 
understanding it seems that the materials should be 
organized into problem and unit headings. The ma- 
terials should not consist of everything that has hap- 
pened within a given time, but rather all the inci- 
dents relative to a certain problem should be grouped 
together. For example, instead of listing all the im- 
portant events which have occurred in the history of 
our country, it is far better for our pupils to get un- 
derstanding of movements and related incidents in 
the form of problems; to wit, our banking problem, 
the tariff, political parties, the Westward movement. 
In the examples cited I have used both problems and 
units of work. Since human experience is the field 
of the social studies, we need to help our pupils to 
integrate their knowledge in order to arrive at in- 
telligent understandings. 

Again, the techniques used in getting the materials 
across to our pupils form an important part of this 
second implication. Not only are understandings im- 
portant, but the way in which they are obtained is 
most important. With the —_— and unit organi- 
zation of materials the traditional relationship (the 


old authoritarian relationship) between pupil and 
teacher may still prevail. Even with that procedure, 
the above mentioned organization may result in some 
understanding by the pupils. But when teachers have 
caught the idea of being directors and guides of 
learning and realize that codperative effort is neces- 
sary if our pupils are to experience self-realization 
and are to develop those traits of character which 
result in leadership then we shall see the directed 
study, the laboratory, the problem solving, the so- 
cialized, and the unit procedures at work. It is with 
these methods rather than the old authoritarian 
method that the problem of individual differences 
of the pupils may be recognized and something done 
about the solving of it. Pupils are given tasks that 
will cause them to work up toward their capacities. 
The work is so graded that the bright pupils are 
not developing habits of laziness and indifference 
and slow ones are not discouraged by assignments 
that are far beyond their power of accomplishment. 
Then, too, by using these procedures pupils are 
placed in situations which cause them to think, to 
be tolerant of other pupils and their views, to be 
codperative, and which challenge them to show their 
initiative and resourcefulness. Again, by placing 
them in problem situations we may develop a habit 
of thinking which we usually call the scientific 
method of reasoning. If this can become a habit with 
our youngsters we need have no worry about the 
safety of democracy because they will have learned 
that judgments and conclusions should not be hasty 
but rather that the facts should be examined. Thus 
the habit of searching for facts, of weighing evi- 
dence, of arriving at a conclusion and an applica- 
tion of it may be fixed. 

There are activities in our schools which must be 
mentioned at this point, namely the extra curricular, 
many of which are intra-curricular. If our junior 
high schools have done any one task well it is that 
of the extra and intra-curricular activities. In many 
of these, the pupils have been placed in life-like 
situations and have dealt with real everyday prob- 
lems. They have participated in governing bodies 
—the student council, the court, and the President's 
cabinet. They have conducted meetings according 
to parliamentary procedure. They have had their 
club activities. I know that some principals feel that 
these things amount to just so much time wasted. 
That is why they do not have them. But there is an- 
other reason perhaps—it is much easier to run a 
school without them than with them. In talking 
with Dr. R. O. Hughes of the Pittsburgh schools 
I was informed of this activity—the state of Penn- 
sylvania has permanent registration for its voters, so 
the Pittsburgh schools follow the same plan with 
their pupils and their selections. In our state we 
don’t have that procedure, but we have regular reg- 
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istration days for our adult voters and the same idea 
is carried out in the schools. To me the culmination 
of the voting experience is the inaugural ceremony 
of the school president. To witness the solemnity of 
the ceremony and to see the young people rise to 
heights far beyond our expectations indeed thrills 
me far beyond words to describe it adequately. In 
this and similar situations we find our pupils ac- 
cepting and developing under responsibilities placed 
upon them. What greater opportunities for the de- 
velopment for civic leadership can be found, for is 
not the school one of the many communities to 
which they belong? 

Let us carry this phase to the senior high schools. 
Many of us, no doubt, have seen our pupils go to 
their respective high schools and become leaders in 
their new surroundings. I have watched it over and 
over again. If, however, their new community gave 
them no opportunities in those activities, the only 
medium left was through the teaching technique al- 
ready mentioned—socialized, problem-solving, and 
other plans. 

It seems to me, therefore, by placing our pupils 
in those situations already suggested, we shall help 
to equip them to codperate more effectively in this 
increasingly interdependent society of which they 
are a part and we shall do it through thought, knowl- 
edge and ideal rather than through indoctrination, 
regimentation and ignorance. Then, too, since those 
things with which they will solve the problems affect- 
ing their futures are their experiences, it behooves 
us to see to it that their experiences are real, vital, 


and life-like as far as possible. Such experiences 
cannot but help develop leadership. 

There is another implication which should be dis- 
cussed. It has to do with the opportunities for using 
the knowledge, experience, and leadership acquired 
by our young people. As intimated earlier, the true 
picture of government should furnish many of our 
young people the desire to serve their country and 
at the same time enjoy honorable, useful and sub- 
stantially rewarded careers. We have heard over and 
over again in recent years that government work 
should be done by people interested in “career serv- 
ice.”” That we are na oat coming to this may be 
seen in the organization of our Department of 
State. 

It is true that all youngsters cannot enter govern- 
ment service. But if we can get those who have de- 
veloped leadership to realize that a public office is 
a public trust, and that leadership in their commu- 
nities is an opportunity of service, we have done our 

art. 
, May I suggest in closing that a course of study 
dealing with our problem might be placed in the 
twelfth year as an elective. As many of our young 
people will not go on to college, it seems feasible 
that they should be given the opportunity to crystal- 
lize their ideas and concepts on government and its 
problems. With definite information on the prob- 
lems which should comprise such a course and by 
using the methods as suggested earlier we shall have 
done much in training our young people for civic 
leadership and responsibility. 


The Role of International Law in the 
Maintenance of Peace 


HENRY REIFF 
Professor of Government, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 


It has been virtually a fashion in recent decades, 
particularly since 1914, to disparage international 
law as a legal system, to decry it as an effective 
means toward peace, and even to pronounce it, on 
occasion, as dead. Shortly after the World War, 
Sterling E. Edmunds, a lawyer literally from Mis- 
souri, wrote a work entitled The Lawless Law of 
Nations.’ In it he pointed out many of the short- 
comings and defects of international law as a legal 
system. Other writers have similarly criticized that 
branch of jurisprudence, but the self-same evidence 
of imperfection which leads some men to advocate 


* (Washington, D.C.: John Byrne Publishing Company, 
1925.) 


the discarding of international law induces other 
men to strive to perfect it. 

The press and public officials yee exhibit 
a patronizing attitude toward it or frankly exhibit 
contempt for it. A cartoon in the New York Times 
during the recent Mediterranean crisis showed a sub- 
marine attacking a merchant vessel labeled “‘Interna- 
tional Law.”” The majestic vessel had reared its stern 
into the air and was going down by the bow. Last 
year, the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, discussing American policy toward the 
warring areas in Asia and Europe, used the terms 
“so-called laws of war,”’ and ‘“‘so-called international 
law.” While he was about it, he might have more 
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properly referred to our legislation of 1937 as ‘‘so- 
called neutrality” legislation. 

Utterances and attitudes such as these are not new. 
The fashion they illustrate has periodically come 
into favor since the sixteenth century. Hugo Gro- 
tius, in 1625, in the Prolegomena to his great treatise, 
On the Law of War and Peace,’ wrote that a work 
on “that body of law . . . which is concerned with 
the mutual relations among states or rulers of states 

. is all the more necessary because in our day, 
as in former times, there is no lack of men who 
view this branch of law with contempt as having 
no reality outside of an empty name. On the lips 
of men quite generally is the saying of Euphemus 
. .. that in the case of a king or imperial city nothing 
is unjust which is expedient. Of like implication is 
the statement that for those whom fortune favors 
might makes right, and that the administration of 
a state cannot be carried on without injustice.” 

Thus spake many in Grotius’ time; thus speak 
many in our time, though during the 300 years 
since the great Dutchman wrote, international law 
has made possible the peaceable solution of thou- 
ands of controversies through the agencies of diplo- 
macy, mediators, conciliation commissions, commis- 
sions of inquiry, arbitral tribunals, claims commis- 
sions, the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and national tribunals,* any one of which contro- 
versies might conceivably have been exploited into 
another war. 

Not all of these criticisms are the result of scien- 
tific study of the law. Some of them, unquestion- 
ably, may be traced to a cynical weltanschauung; 
others to an exaggerated nationalistic feeling; and 
still others to genuine disappointment that not more 
has been accomplished. In the utterances of some 
ardent advocates of peace, eager to right in a decade 
the wrongs of centuries, it is regrettable to find an 
undercurrent of hysteria and panic. They serve the 
cause of international understanding poorly who can- 
not sce the problems in perspective and in full pos- 
session of their wits. 

A conscientious student of international law may 
very properly ask of its critics: ‘““Well now, just 
what do you expect it should do or be able to do in 
the world of nations as they are?” 

Here are some seventy-two or more political en- 
tities, each eager to preserve itself, if necessary at 
the expense of others, each with its separate ambi- 
tion, its desire for a place in the sun. Viewing them 
as a community of nations we find great diversity 


* De Jure Belli ac Pacis (Translation by Francis W. Kelsey. 
Oxford: Edition for Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1925), par. 3. 

*Cf. J. H. Ralston, International Arbitration From Athens 
to Locarno (Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1929. 
J. H. Ralston, The Law and Procedure of International Tribunals 
(1926) and Supplement to 1926 Revised Edition of the same 
(1936), both also by Stanford University Press. 


in national resources, populations, language, cul- 
ture, religion, legal systems, philosophy of life, and 
values assigned to human beings.‘ In these circum- 
stances, each state or other political entity will for- 
mulate a policy which in the long run consults its 
own interest. No two states will probably have iden- 
tical policies because they do not occupy the same 
geographical position and because the combination 
of factors entering into their personalities will vary. 
Each state looks at the world in a different way. 
It may be expected, then, that policy tends to keep 
states apart. 

What holds them together? Religion? Not now, 
if ever it did. Philosophy? Science? Language? Capi- 
talism? Obviously, none of these operates as a bind- 
ing force except for regions or groups, and then only 
ephemerally. It is law, international law, imperfect 
and maligned, which holds the nations together to 
the extent that they can be held together in the exist- 
ing circumstances. 

But how can that be? The answer lies in examin- 
ing the nature of the law. In oversimplified fashion 
we may view the law as performing two functions: 
it crystallizes the customs and practices which pos- 
sess survival value in this international community; 
and secondly, it is an instrument for engineering the 
future of that community. 

Despite state policy, there are many national in- 
terests which states desire to have protected by other 
states, that is, protected internationally—for example, 
the safety and well-being of their citizens or sub- 
jects and their property when abroad. Customs and 
practices have grown up concerning them and hun- 
dreds of other common factors of interest, and have 
been crystallized into rules of law. Annually, the 
foreign offices of these nation-states adjust, by means 
of diplomatic exchanges, and in accord with these 
rules, thousands of controversies, any one of which 
could be used as a pretext for the application of 
force, were the rules not available. This has been 
going on for centuries, quietly and without fan- 
fare.° 

There are other interests arising out of things held 
in common, such as the sea and the air. In order 
that each of the nations may enjoy the use of these 
common things, rules have been devised to punish 
piracy, to allocate radio waves, to regulate naviga- 


* Pitman B. Potter, This World of Nations (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929); Jesse S. Reeves, La Communauté 
Internationale (Paris: Academie De Droit International, Carnegie 
Endowment, 1925). 

5 Cf. George Grafton Wilson, Handbook of International Law 
(St. Paul, Minnesota: West Publishing Company, 1927) ; Charles 
G. Fenwick, International Law (Second edition, New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934); Charles Cheney Hyde, 
International Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States (2 vols., Boston; Little, Brown and Company, 
1922); Marjorie M. Whiteman, Damages in International Law 
(2 vols., Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 
1937). 
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tion on the high seas and in the air, to preserve fish- 
eries, and to control a hundred other aspects of the 
things held in common. 

It will, of course, be said that some of these rules 
are conflicting, others uncertain, and still others in- 
equitable. That is true. Remedies for these ills are 
already in operation. By means of codification, rules 
are harmonized and clarified, eliminating conflicts 
and uncertainty. For over fifty years now, codifica- 
tion has been in progress. Subjects ripe for codifica- 
tion have, of course, been studied first. These 
include Nationality, Responsibility of States for In- 
juries to Aliens, Territorial Waters, Piracy, and so 
forth. When the codes are completed, they are put 
into treaty form, and it is hoped they will be adopted 
by the nations of the world. Jurists, schools of law 
like that of Harvard University in codperation with 
other law schools, the Pan American Union, and the 
League of Nations have already made notable ad- 
vances. At best, codification is a slow process and 
may take several decades into the future to achieve." 

Meanwhile, however, the nations are neither 
slumbering nor sleeping with regard to remedying 
the inequities of the law. Lawmaking treaties, fre- 
quently called multilateral or multipartite, and sub- 
scribed to by most of the nations of the world, are 
utilized to correct defects in the customary law and 
to create new law upon subject matters hitherto un- 
regulated or inadequately regulated. 

These treaties are instruments of international 
law. If we regard the customary international law 
as similar in some respects to our domestic common 
law, then we can regard these lawmaking treat‘es 
as comparable to statutory law. The statutes can and 
do amend the common law. They also prescribe new 
substantive rules, mew procedures, new modes of 
dealing with emerging problems; they can be used to 
direct the forces of the society with which they deal 
into desirable patterns for the future. To some extent, 
therefore, statutory law performs an engineering func- 
tion with respect to the future. Lawmaking treaties 
perform a similar function. They are the product of 
a relatively new process in the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs, a process called “‘international legisla- 
tion,’ and dating chiefly from about 1800. Never- 
theless, since that date, several hundred such treat- 
ies have been concluded on a variety of subjects 
within the categories of political, economic, humani- 
tarian, peace promotion, and other affairs. Every 
year the conference mills grind out steadily more 
and more of this international legislation.’ 

Little by little, these treaties, as well as the sim- 
pler bipartite agreements, are expanding the rule 


* Cf. American Journal of International Law, XXVI, Supple- 
ment, April, 1932; X XIX, Supplement, January and April, 1935. 

"Manley O. Hudson, International Legislation (6 vols., 
Washington, D.C., Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1931-1937). 


of law in a community of potentially clashing 
states. It takes time, but much progress has been 
made since 1800. 

But, it will be said, of what avail is this building 
up of treaty law when some arrogant nation-states 
violate their commitments with impunity? In the 
first place, the violation of one treaty, or two or a 
dozen, deplorable as that may be, does not mean 
that the whole treaty structure will collapse. Such 
talk is plainly hysterical. While admittedly judgment 
concerning the infraction of agreements cannot be 
made on a quantity basis, it is nevertheless highly 
significant that at the very moment when certain 
present-day governments are violating some of their 
solemn treaty engagements they are faithfully per- 
forming their duties under other numerous bipartite 
and multipartite agreements. 

The problem goes deeper than these repeated and 
regrettable violations of treaties by certain nations. 
The problem may be stated in terms of the difference 
between static and dynamic societies. In a static so- 
ciety, economic, social, and biological forces are sub- 
stantially in a state of equilibrium. Law may very 
easily be adjusted to and reflect the needs and aims 
of the group. There will consequently be few 
stresses and strains upon the legal system, and prob- 
ably no serious infractions of the rules. 

In a dynamic society, however, economic, social, 
and biological forces, moving rapidly and changing 
their direction frequently, refuse to stay in equi- 
librium for any long period of time. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult, therefore, to devise a system of law 
for such a society which can for long reflect the 
needs and aims of the people. There will be viola- 
tions of the law, and irruptions against it, render- 
ing some of it useless and forcing the creation of 
new and more adequate law. The law must be con- 
stantly adjusted to secure new equilibriums, or to 
provide channels into which the forces may expend 
themselves. 

Now let us make concrete these concepts. The 
United States is not a static society at the moment. 
It may have been for short periods in the past. It 
certainly is not now. In terms of quantity, quality, 
and purpose, we have a fairly good system of do- 
mestic law. Nevertheless, at various times in the 
past and certainly now, great economic and social 
forces have pressed and press again hard upon that 
system. In certain areas of the law, satisfactory ad- 
justments in terms of legal rules have not yet been 
achieved. One need mention by way of illustration 
only a few: capital-labor relations, particularly the 
sit-down strike and picketing; industrial monopolies; 
relation of religion to patriotism; racketeering; and 
lynching. Few American citizens will doubt that with 
patience, intelligence, skill, and imagination we will 
be able some day to solve these maladjustments in 
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terms of law. It will take time. And when we have 
these problems solved, there will be others awaiting 
us. In a dynamic society, the adjustment of law to 
basic forces is an endless task. 

International society is also dynamic. Many of its 
problems have already been subjected to a reign of 
law. International law, customary and conventional, 
has provided both substantive rules and procedural 
devices for the solution of a great variety of prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, many remain unsolved and un- 
adjusted: among them are those relating to natural 
resources, growth of populations, the spread of in- 
dustrialism, markets, standards of living, and inse- 
curity. 

The relation of international law to the situa- 
tions brought about by these maladjustments is sub- 
stantially this: (1) with respect to some aspects, 
there are already in existence rules and procedures 
which can be and are applied; (2) with respect to 
others, rules also exist, but state policy prevents 
their application; and (3) with respect to still 
others, rules have not yet been developed. In the 
absence of such rules, state policy has a free hand 
to exert itself. Sometimes this exertion results in a 
peaceful solution of a problem; sometimes it re- 
sults in conflict and the use of force. The obvious 
remedy for this type of situation is to devise and 
adopt equitable lawmaking treaties. In theory, in- 
ternational law, like domestic law, is competent to 
provide substantive rules and procedural devices for 
the solution of practically every conflict arising out 
of the clash of forces in a dynamic society. The 
prime requisites are skill and will. We have the 
skill. It remains for us to produce the w#/l, by means 
of understanding, education, and other methods. 

An indispensable step in this process of extend- 
ing the reign of law to a dynamic international so- 
ciety is the revision of inequitable and unjust treat- 
ies. Some of them, equitable according to the moral 
standards of the times, twenty-five or fifty or a 
hundred years ago, have, with the passing of time 
and a change in circumstances and ethics, become 


inequitable. Others were iniquitous when made. 
Both types should be revised at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. As long as rights under them are in- 
sisted upon by their beneficiaries, there will be bit- 
terness, frustration, and violations on the part of 
those unfairly burdened. The existence of such 
treaties accounts for much of the unrest in the 
world at the present moment. Article nineteen of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations provided 
for a process of revision. It is high time that a will 
be produced to utilize that article. 

Paradoxically, this is the hey-day, the joyous day, 
of the prophets of gloom. It may be that an inevi- 
table conflict impends between rival authoritarian 
ideologies in which democratic institutions will be 
crushed as between an upper and a nether mill- 
stone. It may be that some new “Corsican monster” 
will arise and ravage the land and the sea, leaving 
this time to the future only the broken fragments 
of a once cherished civilization. It may be that some 
future Isaiah may be able to say to the remnants of 
the international community: 

Your hands are defiled with blood, and your 
fingers with iniquity; your lips have spoken lies, 
your tongue hath muttered perverseness. None 
calleth for justice, nor any pleadeth for truth... . 
And judgment is turned away backward, and 
justice standeth afar off; for truth is fallen in the 
street, and equity cannot enter.* 

It may be that these dire events will come to pass. 
There are those who do not think so. But even if 
the oracles of despair have correctly divined the fu- 
ture, still it is for the courageous to say that intel- 
ligent and conscientious individuals have no moral 
alternative but to continue their inquiries into the 
nature and causes of international conflicts, to advo- 
cate the peaceful settlement of disputes, to con- 
tribute what they can to mutual international un- 
derstanding, and to exert all their skill and all their 
will in the task of extending the reign of law 
throughout the internaticnal community. 


~~ ® Book of Isaiah, LIX, 3, 4, 14. 


The Legend of William Lloyd Garrison 


Lewis A. DEXTER 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Some choice legends have gathered about 
Garrison’s fame; one is that the name he bore 
was not his real one; another is to the effect that 
he repudiated (his) militant son on account of 
his own non-resistant creed. . . . There are other 
equally absurd statements concerning him, not 


worth refutation, yet curious as showing how a 
mythus develops.’ 

Small trace remains of the stories here referred 

to; but their disappearance is probably no great loss. 


"Lindsay Swift, William Lloyd Garrison (Philadelphia: 
Macrae Smith Company, 1911), p. 3. 
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The legend of Garrison remains: that almost single 
handed he vanquished slavery. For instance, Abra- 
ham Lincoln is reported to have said: 

I have only been an instrument. The logic 
and moral power of Garrison and the anti- 
slavery people of the country and the army 
have done all.? 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica and The Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences both give the impres- 
sion that Garrison was the outstanding leader re- 
sponsible for the growth and success of the aboli- 
tionist movement. Many texts and short histories 
mention Garrison alone of all the anti-slavery agi- 
tators. 

A few writers have challenged this view. Leon- 
ard Wools-y Bacon (son of an anti-slavery leader, 
whom Garrison had termed “corrupt and_blas- 
phemous”’) wrote some critical articles, later repub- 
lished in a volume of Irenics and Polemics.* The 
chapters on Garrison are not irenic; Bacon charged 
him with intellectual dishonesty, meanness, and love 
of vituperation, and claimed that: 

A policy of reform might be wise, effective, 
and successful . . . but unless it was personally 
exasperating it had no charms [for Garrison]. 

His obvious bias probably diminished the effective- 
ness of his arguments, ably buttressed as they were. 

A later writer, G. H. Barnes, in a comprehensive 
and scholarly study, estimates Garrison's position 
thus: 

The Boston abolitionists made the Garrison 
legend history; but that was their only achieve- 
ment. As advocates for a reputation, Garri- 
son’s followers were unique; but as factors in 
the anti-slavery impulse—at least through the 
decade of the forties—they and their leader 
were less than negligible; they were ‘dead 
weights” to the abolition cause.‘ 

Space obviously prohibits a thorough discussion 
of the background of Barnes’ argument, but it is 
relevant to repeat that Garrison entered the anti- 
slavery movement when it was well under way. Al- 
though he was among the first Americans to insist 
on immediate and unconditional emancipation, he 
rejected any attempt to reach the goal by political 
means, and denounced those who favored coloniza- 
ton, gradualism, or political activity as bitterly as he 
denounced slave-holders. His organization could 
never have been greater in number than 1400. 

Nevertheless “history” has proclaimed that Gar- 
rison was the young David, armed only with a sling, 


*F. J. and W. P. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison: The 
Story of His Life Told by His Children, 1V (New York: Fields, 
Osgood and Company, 1885-89), 132n. 

* Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Irenics and Polemics (New York: 
Scribner Company, 1895), pp. 145-202. 

*G. H. Barnes, The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New 
York: Appleton Century Company, 1933), p. 174. 


who vanquished the Goliath of slavery. Or—and the 
simile has more nearly the right romantic flavor—he 
was the Saint George who overcame the Dragon. 
The hero formula may be expressed—to paraphrase 
a recent popular drama—as Boy Meets Dragon, 
Dragon Threatens Boy, Boy Gets Dragon. Correct 
and satisfactory; but why was Garrison cast for the 
role of the Boy? 

In the first place, he was undoubtedly a person- 
ality, the kind who inevitably steals the spotlight. He 
believed intensely in his own importance and im- 
pressed this belief on others. The biography by his 
long-time assistant on the Liberator, Oliver Johnson, 
not only indicates this, but also suggests that in per- 
sonal contacts the abolitionist inspired strong affec- 
tion.® The title page refers to Garrison as the 
“founder and moral leader of the anti-slavery move- 
ment.”’ Elsewhere he says: 

It is not any clearer to me that Moses was 
commissioned to lead the children of Israel out 
of the house of bondage . . . or that Jesus of 
Nazareth came into the world “to bear witness 
to the truth” than it is that Mr. Garrison was 
raised up by Divine Providence to deliver this 
Republic from the sin and shame of slavery. 
The circumstances of his appearance were re- 
markable. The nation was fast asleep and heard 
not the rumblings of the earthquake. . . . Men 
talked of slavery in that day with an inco- 
herency like that of Bedlam, with a moral 
blindness like that of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Then in this hour of thick darkness, a voice 
was heard pleading trumped-tongued. . . . I 
I must believe that that voice, crying in the wil- 

_derness and calling the people to repentance 
was divinely inspired. 

The Rev. Samuel J. May of Syracuse bears more 
sober witness to the same impressiveness: 

When he had finished speaking, I said to 
those around me, “That man is a providential 
man; he is a prophet; he will shake our nation 
to its center, but he will shake slavery out of it. 

Another reason why the spotlight focussed on 
Garrison may have been the “poor boy who became 
famous” aspect. Other anti-slavery leaders were 
poor; few as much as he. The son of a drunken fa- 
ther and deserted mother, working for board at nine, 
a printer's apprentice at thirteen, his lot was hard 
indeed. The sequel provided contrast enough, with 
such events as a “National Testimonial,”’ and pub- 
lic banquet in Britain, addressed by J. S. Mill, John 
Bright, and the Duke of Argyle. 

Still another reason for Garrison’s reputation may 


*Oliver Johnson, William Lloyd Garrison and His Times 
(Boston: Houghton Company, 1881), pp. 23-24. 

*Samuel J. May, Some Recollections of the Anti-Slavery 
Conflict (Boston: 1869), p. 19. 
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have been his conduct after the Civil War. Before 
the war he had given the impression of hating the 
South more bitterly than most of his colleagues; this 
bitterness harmonized with the popular attitude in 
the North after the conflict. Rather oddly for a pro- 
fessed non-resister, moreover, Garrison supported 
the ‘‘Stalwarts,”’ the group of Republicans who con- 
tinued to wave the bloody shirt and who opposed 
Hayes’ policy of conciliation. Again, unlike most of 
the surviving abolitionists, Garrison rested on his 
laurels as a reformer. He gave little support to un- 
popular causes of the ’sixties and ‘seventies. Since 
he was not attacking then-sacred animals, he could 
pose with the more grace as slayer of the Dragon. 

A somewhat minor reason for his pre-eminence 
may lie in his name. It is sonorous, not too common 
and yet not odd, and it lends itself readily to the 
formation of an adjective, Garrisonian, and an ab- 
stract noun, Garrisonism. Similar parts of speech are 
less readily formed from names such as Wright, 
May, Whittier, Lovejoy, Smith, or Wilberforce. It 
is probable that southern writers, not loth to identify 
the whole anti-slavery movement with its ‘lunatic 
fringe,” were among the first to use these terms. Like 
many another phrase coined for obloquy, they be- 
came respectable and even heroic. 

The perpetuation of his name by pious and distin- 
guished descendants should be noted also. William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., was well-known as a free trader 
and anti-imperialist. Wendell Phillips Garrison 
(son) and Oswald Garrison Villard (grandson) 
have been editors of the Nation. A grandson, Lloyd 
McKim Garrison, was a poet of minor distinction, 
and his son, Lloyd K. Garrison, was recently chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations Board, and has 
even been mentioned as a potential President. Other 
prominent abolitionists, Wright, Green, Sewall, 
Weld, and May, have had eminent descendants, but 
somehow they are not associated with the ancestor in 
the public mind. 

The greatest single reason for Garrison’s reputa- 
tion may lie in his association with outstanding writ- 
ers. The Boston literati did not accept him, entirely, 
but they knew him; and if they thought of abolition 
at all they thought of him. The poet, Whittier, has 
a good claim to be ranked as the most influential 
opponent of slavery in my judgment, and was known 
to a similar circle, but his very fame as poet proba- 
bly prevented his receipt of his just due as agitator 
and organizer. 

Moreover, Garrison’s associations and assertive- 
ness made it easy for him to impress visiting celebri- 
ties. One of the earliest of these was Harriet Mar- 
tineau, a lady with a public, who, enthusiastic as she 
was for many abolitionists, reserved special rhapso- 
dies for Garrison, the heroic printer's lad, the master 
mind of the great revolution, who was then lying in 


prison, undergoing his baptism into the cause: 
William Lloyd Garrison is one of nature's 
nobility—the head of the moral aristocracy we 
are contemplating. . . . In his meekness, his 
sympathies, his self-forgetfulness, he appears 
covered all over with the “‘stars and orders” of 
the spiritual realm from whence he derives his 
dignities and powers. . . . He springs from his 
bed, singing at sunrise; and if during the day, 
tears should cloud his serenity, they are shed 
never for himself.’ 


Whittier’s association with Garrison was longer. 
He wrote two poems in his honor. The first, read 
at an anti-slavery convention in 1833, protests rather 
too much: 


They tell me thou art rash and vain, 
A searcher after fame; 

That thou art striving but to gain 
A long enduring name. 


* * * 


And shall the slanderer’s demon breath 
Avail with one like me 

To dim the sunshine of my faith 
And earnest trust in thee?s 


What the slanderer’s demon breath could not do, 
Whittier’s good common sense did. As a shrewd 
politician, he strove to restrain Garrison’s impetuosi- 
ties and vituperation. His private letters show occa- 
sional flashes of impatience, as when he referred to 
Massachusetts as “the celestial empire of the Uncle 
to the Sun and Cousin to the Moon’’® (i.e., Garri- 
son). But Whittier, a genuinely sweet-tempered per- 
son, probably did not doubt the celestial emperor's 
sincerity, nor in latter days did he wish to revive ani- 
mosities over a battle long since won. At any rate 
he responded to the public expectation and wrote a 
poem, laudatory but not fulsome, after Garrison's 
death.?° 

James Russell Lowell, apparently unfamiliar with 
the early history of the anti-slavery movement, wrote 
of Garrison in 1848: 

In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned 
young man. 

The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean— 

Yet here the freedom of a race began. 


* Harriet Martineau, ‘The Martyr Age of the United States,”’ 
Westminster Review, XXXII (December, 1838), 4. 

* John Greenleaf Whittier, ‘To William Lloyd Garrison.” 

°S. T. Pickard (ed.), Whittier as a Politician (Privately 
printed, 1900), p. 15. 

In his own arrangement of his complete works published 
in 1888, in the section “Anti-Slavery Poems,” Whittier begins 
with the 1833 poem to Garrison, and closes with the poem 
ee on the latter's death (Boston: Houghton Company, 
1888). 
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Help came but slowly; surely no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less: 
What need of help? He knew how types were 
set, 
He had a dauntless spirit and a press. 


(Comparisons with Luther and Columbus follow. ) 


Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here! 
See one straightforward conscience put in 
awn 

To win the world; see the obedient sphere 

By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn." 
Whatever may have been the effect of gravitation, 
simple or otherwise, such a poem would help build 
a reputation. 

The main source of the Garrison legend today, 
however, lies in the massive Life by his sons, Francis 
Jackson Garrison and Wendell Phillips Garrison.** 
This documented work, written by men of estab- 
lished literary reputation, employed emphasis, omis- 
sion, and rhetoric to establish the contenton that 
their father was the heart and soul of the anti-slav- 
ery movement. General Birney in his life of his fa- 
ther says of it: 

It may be regarded as a legal brief filed for 
posterity in behalf of William Lloyd Garrison 
against the American people, the West, the 
Union, the Church, the clergy, the press, Ben- 
jaman Lundy, James G. Birney, and all other 
political abolitionists.** 

As a brief its success was so great that later biogra- 
phies and encyclopedia articles all present a version 
of the stereotype which it set. 

Propaganda was a little known word in the 
eighties, but this work fulfils Lasswell’s prescription 
for successful American propaganda very well: 

It must be thick; thickness conveys authori- 
tativeness and encourages reverence rather than 
reading. 

It must appear scholarly; it must quote source 
material freely and be studded with footnotes 
and other impedimenta of exactitude. 

The vocabulary must fit into the “best’’ ethi- 
cal universe of discourse of the period. 

The key words and style must be invidious."* 

Most reviewers accepted the Life at its full value 
or went beyond it in praise. The Atlantic Monthly, 
for example, admitting some of the hero's faults, 
nonetheless pronounced him “possibly the very 


"J. R. Lowell, To William Lloyd Garrison (Boston: Hough- 
ton Company, 1849). 

*F, J. and W. P. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison: The 
Story of his Life Told by his Children. 

“William Birney, James G. Birney and his Times (New 
York: D. Appleton Company, 1890), pp. viii-x. 

“H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity 
(New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Company, 1935), 
p. 219, paraphrased. 


strongest man of the age.”** 
The Nation proclaimed: 

The most obvious result of the life of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and the one most com- 
prehensible to the present generation is the 
abolition of slavery in 1863 instead of at some 
indefinitely later 

The American asserted: 
Of all the men or women who attacked slav- 
ery without heed of consequences these, John 
Brown and William Lloyd Garrison, were the 
two who were seen in the forefront of their 
respective columns and who will be accepted 
always as typifying the movement and embody- 
. ing its most marked characteristics.** 
The Westminster Review likened Garrison to the 
greatest men of history, saying: 
The earth . . . is sometimes brightened by the 
radiance of these incomparable men . . . who 
have been hallowed by the baptism of a divine 
pity for all human woes. . . as Gautama, the 
Buddha . . . or Jesus, the Christ.*® 
A St. Louis philanthropist of some distinction, in 
his review, expressed a theory of the moral worth 
of “history”’: 
Yet great social movements work through in- 
dividual men and often so conspicuously and 
patently that they seem to be the creators of 
that which created them. . . . The glamour of 
history investing alike their virtues . . . are 
crowned as ideals of heroic and successful re- 
form to be honored and emulated in after- 
times.*® 
Others, by spoken and written word, aided in the 
work of pious commemoration. Garrison’s death had 
been the occasion for eulogies from the most dis- 
tinguished clergymen of the time.*? Wendell Phil- 
lips, his long-time collaborator, had pronounced the 
funeral oration, and until his own death in 1884, 
missed no opportunity to sound Garrison's 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who lived until 
1911, was a more temperate admirer, not blind to 


*® Atlantic Monthly, LVII (November, 1885), 128. Reviewer 
anonymous. It also declares that Garrison “did the work of a 
man of iron in an iron age.” 

* The Nation, XXVIII (June 5, 1879), 382-383. 

™ The American, XI (January, 1886), 247. 

* Westminster Review, CXXV (April, 1886), 366. 

*T. M. Post, Andover Review, V (May, 1886), 476-490. 

* The Rev. Joseph May at the First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, declared that Garrison made Lincoln possible. The Rev. 
William J. Potter is reported to have referred to Lincoln as “but 
the pen in Mr. Garrison’s hand to write the proclamation of 
Emancipation” (quoted by Daniel Dorchester in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review (April, 1881), 270. Cyrus Bartol, in the same 
article, is said to have called Garrison a ‘lofty monolith towering 
above Washington and Lincoln.”’ At a later date, this same Bartol 
(the most popular Unitarian clergyman in Boston of his time) 
offended Oliver Johnson by not being enthusiastic enough about 
the hero. Unitarian Review, XII (1879), 423-427. 
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Garrison’s faults, but his writings did much to keep 
Garrison’s fame vividly alive. Several biographies 
appeared written especially for children.** As might 
be expected, they exaggerate the ‘‘marvelous” be- 
yond that given in the Life, and fill in gaps in the 
historical evidence by the light of their imagination. 
None of these works achieved any great success, yet 
in sum their influence may have been considerable. 

Garrison’s good fortune in attracting people of 
literary standing persisted down to his most recent 
biographer. John Jay Chapman, whose fame has 
been revived by the recent publication of his letters 
to William James and others, wrote a biography in 
which he developed some curious metaphors: 

The Legend of Garrison is so vast and moves 
at such a pace from beginning to end that no 
two minds can agree upon details—yet the 
Legend is at all points illuminated with the 
inner light of poetry and religion. It has an 
artistic unity, it moves like a very complicated 
sonata. . . . The Anti-Slavery Legend will re- 
flect the spiritual history of any mind that looks 
into it; it is a mirror of the soul. It is a sort of 
thesaurus of moral illustrations. The reason is 
that we were deeply diseased; we were in im- 
mense danger; we were covered with scales and 
our minds were threatened. Our whole civiliza- 
tion was iridescent with poison. But we were 
healed; we were saved. 

And yet equally certain it is that the history 
of the United States between 1800 and 1860 
will some day be rewritten with this man as its 
central figure. . . . It is not for Garrison that 
I am concerned but for a people . . . who can- 
not see a real man when he appears. 

His power of arousing uncontrollable dis- 
gust was a gift like magic; and he seemed to 
sail upon it like a demon before the wind. Not 
Andrew Jackson, nor John Quincy Adams, nor 
Webster, nor Clay, nor Benton, nor Calhoun— 
who dance like figures about his machine—but 
William Lloyd Garrison becomes the central 
figure of American life. 

If one would see a mystical presentation of 
the epoch, one would see Garrison as a Titan 
turning a giant grindstone or electric power- 
wheel from which radiated vibrations in larger 
and ever larger, more communicative circles 
and spheres of agitation, till there was not a 


21 Nina Moore, William Lloyd Garrison (New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1890), p. 31. And especially Frances E. Cooke, 
An American Hero (Aberdeen, undated). A comparative study 
of the latter and of the life by the sons is interesting in showing 
how gaps in a somewhat “‘factual” account are filled in by the 
hero-seeking chronicler. 


man, woman, or child in America who was not 
a-tremble.?? 

It is doubtful whether any verified generalization 
about legend can spring from a study of historical 
records. Such records naturally omit the intangible 
interpersonal characteristics, which may be most im- 
portant of all in building a hero. Who can now de- 
termine whether Garrison’s self-confidence was 
measurably different from that of certain contem- 
poraries, or prove that his ‘‘prestige’’ (immediate 
ability to impress others), or his mixture of public 
vituperation and private amiability, were decisive 
factors in ensuring him the greater fame? On the 
other hand, it is possible that the selection of one 
hero from among a group depends most upon the 
skill and influence of his press agents; and Garrison 
was better endowed in that respect than, for ex- 
ample, the almost-forgotten Henry Wilson, cobbler 
of Natick, who became one of the foremost fighters 
against slavery and died vice-president of the United 
States, or Weld, or Whittier. 

Again, the determining factor in Garrison’s fame 
may lie in what was then called his ultra-ness. The 
hypothesis has been advanced that those who be- 
come figures of legend are in some way not normal. 
Garrison’s abnormality was certainly his extreme- 
ness. When popular imagination, affecting the neces- 
sary economy of memory, selected one out of the 
many anti-slavery agitators to beatify as the agita- 
tor, he may have been chosen for this reason. But 
once more, this is only a guess. 

The confused, planless, long-drawn-out struggle, 
with many participants, with skirmishes and retreats, 
with routs and victories, begames in the warm light 
of memory a tense clear-cut fight between the Hero 
Boy and the Dragon. It is comforting to believe that 
all goodness, courage, and wisdom were on one 
side. (Dragons, of course, do not have virtues.) It 
may well be that the Boy, most certain that the 
Dragon, a one-hundred-per-cent wings-hoof-and- 
horns fire-breathing monster, was most likely to be 
given the star part. (Poor old Elizah Lovejoy was 
killed for abolition; but he had unskilful press 
agents.) And a Boy who is in at the death and 
keeps the Dragon’s horns on his shield ever after, 
and does not go off chasing other animals—that 
Boy is likely to arrive in the Hero business. When 
such has friends, who chant the saga after his death, 
and show that he had the lightest shield and the 
weakest lance with which hero ever went to battle, 
while the Dragon was the most terrible that ever 
breathed fire, then he is well launched toward im- 
mortality. 


* John Jay Chapman, William Lloyd Garrison (New York: 
Moffat Company, 1913). 
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Tenure for Teachers 
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AND 
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WRONGS SUFFERED BY TEACHERS 


It is an established fact that teachers should never 
be dismissed for political, personal, or religious rea- 
sons. It is recognized, however, that they can be dis- 
missed for inefficiency, immorality, unprofessional 
conduct, decrease in the number of teachers needed, 
and the discontinuance of certain subjects. 

Contrary to these facts, teachers have been dis- 
missed for such petty reasons as: (1) To give pref- 
erence to those of the same political alliance as the 
school board. (2) Nine years is long enough for a 
teacher to be in one place. (3) “Too old”—at forty- 
four. (4) Teacher did not buy new car in the town 
in which she taught. (5) Board member's child re- 
ceived low marks. (6) To make place for a relative 
of one of the board members. (7) Weakness of dis- 
cipline—disciplined wrong child. 

How truly then are school boards living up to the 
functions for which they were created? Is not one of 
the chief reasons for their existence to create favor- 
able teaching conditions; to protect teachers from 
injustices, unnecessary restrictions and annoyances; 
to free them from fear and intimidation? In spite of 
the fact that boards of education have not fully per- 
formed these duties for years, the public has largely 
remained uninformed. As a rule, it is only the most 
flagrant cases of unfair dismissal that receive public 
notice, while the others remain unknown. 

The question then resolves itself into this: Should 
teachers permit such unjust dismissals to continue 
forever? Is there no protection, legal or otherwise 
for the teaching profession? Should unjust dismissals 
always be final? Fortunately, the teachers in a few 
of our states have made a determined effort to put 
a halt to such unfair practices. As an example, the 
state legislature of New Jersey enacted a statute pro- 
viding that no teachers should be dismissed except 
for inefficiency, incapacity, or other just cause. This 
the United States Supreme Court upheld.? 


THE TENURE MOVEMENT 


If you ask what is the greatest asset of an educa- 
tional system, an informed observer will reply, not 
the excellence of its buildings and the abundance 


’ Illinois Teacher, May, 1937, p. 290. 
*Phelps vs Board of Education of West New York, 57 
United States Supreme Court, 483. 


of its equipment, important as these are conceded 
to be, but the efficiency, morale, and freedom of its 
teachers. It seems, then, that discussion of a means 
of helping the teaching force to attain these attri- 
butes of effective service is needed and timely. 

To some of the teachers of our states, where the 
annual election of teachers is in vogue, it may seem 
somewhat of a paradox so to say that tenure for 
teachers is nothing new or radical. It has existed in 
European countries like England, France, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark for many years. The 
tenure movement in our country has developed since 
1900. Now twenty-one states have some form of 
continuing contract extending more than one year, 
or strong tenure provisions either for the entire state 
or for certain types of districts. Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Louisiana, New Jersey and Pennsylvania make 
permanent employment mandatory after probation- 
ary periods of satisfactory service have been ren- 
dered. In other states, such as Indiana, Minnesota, 
New York, and Wisconsin, permanent tenure ap- 
plies only to certain districts with no legal provi- 
sions requiring annual elections in the others. 
Twenty states have no legislation covering the length 
of time for which teachers may be employed. Seven 
states require annual election.‘ State laws governing 
the duration of teachers’ contracts are of two kinds: 
those with uniform provisions and those with provi- 
sions varying with different type districts. 

The first group includes states with no legislation 
on the subject, those with laws specifying annual 
election, the five states that provide state-wide per- 
manent tenure after a probationary period, three 
that provide for continuing contracts and one, Ohio, 
that permits contracts for more than one year. 
Among those that vary their provisions, the size of 
district is the determining factor. Colorado and 
Oregon have tenure laws operating in districts of 
more than 20,000 population. In Minnesota, teach- 
ers of first class cities have permanent tenure if re- 
elected after a three year probationary period. In 
Pennsylvania, a teacher's contract remains in full 


* Donald Du Shane, “Report of Committee on Civil Service 
for Teachers,” National Education Association, Proceedings 
LX XII (1934), 175. 

*Summary based on “A Handbook on Teacher Tenure,” 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association XIV 
(September, 1936), 171-182. 
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force from year to year unless terminated by a ma- 
jority vote of the school board or by the written 
resignation of the teacher before April 1. Indiana 
excludes from the provisions of her tenure law teach- 
ers in rural districts. In New York, tenure has been 
extended to include teachers in villages under a 
superintendent. California makes tenure compulsory 
in districts having 850 or more students in average 
daily attendance, and optional with the employing 
board in the smaller districts. In Illinois, with the 
exception of the provisions of the Otis law, which 
applies to the city of Chicago only, the board of 
education may, if it so wishes, give to a teacher, 
ptincipal or superintendent a three year contract 
after a probationary period of two years.° 


BENEFITS OF TENURE 

Political control of schools and teaching positions 
will undermine and finally ruin any educational 
system. The interests of the child require teachers 
who are protected by effective tenure laws from dis- 
charge for political, religious, personal or other un- 
just reasons.® A teacher living in constant fear of 
being dismissed cannot aid the pupil develop in 
knowledge, skills and attitudes, so necessary for his 
present and future adjustment to the society in which 
he lives. Nor can he aid pupils develop strong 
bodies, character and ability for leadership and 
service. 

Edward B. Couch, president of the California 
Teachers’ Association, Southern section, speaking 
before the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the N. E. A. at New Orleans, February 23, 1937, 
said: 

Teacher tenure is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage. It is now realized by the general 
public, including teachers, administrators and 
members of boards of education that the 
schools of the United States are run for the 
children of the United States and are not to be 
subject to the whims of political minded or 
controlled boards of education. In other words 
this ‘Spoils System” is rapidly falling before 
the demands of the people for the best educa- 
tional service possible. Waste and disorganiza- 
tion resulting from petty politics in our school 
systems have to be eliminated. Continuity of 
service, so long as the employee is fit and able, 
is now insisted upon in most forward looking 
states. 


How TENURE BENEFITS THE TEACHER 


Political and unprofessional attacks, which in 
some communities amount to a continuous threat of 


5 Section 127a, School Law of Illinois (1935). 

* Stella Goldberg, ‘Tenure as it Affects the Child,” Journal 
of National Education Association, XXIV (December, 1935), 
279. 


dismissal, is the most important evidence of the 
teacher's need for tenure protection. Where such sit- 
uations exist the teacher is unable to do his best 
work and when dismissed is given no legal protec- 
tion whatever. 

L. R. Grimm, director of research and statistics 
of the Illinois Education Association found that in 
actual practice tenure in position is reasonably secure 
in the larger cities—but he cautions “critical situa- 
tions do from time to time arise,” as is reported by 
instances of unjust dismissals in Illinois.? The Illi- 
nois tenure law, which applies to Chicago only, was 
the direct result of the unjust dismissal of sixty-eight 
teachers of Chicago on June 27, 1916. That political 
and unprofessional attacks have not been completely 
checked was shown some weeks ago when Principal 
William T. McCay, whose work only a few days 
before had been commended by the superintendent, 
received notice to report the next morning at an 
elementary school with a $700.00 reduction in sal- 
ary.* How can educators so circumscribed teach their 
pupils to be clear thinkers, to be courageous and 
honest in their judgments? ‘Since no academic free- 
dom is possible without tenure—the development of 
hypocrisy is the inevitable result.’’® 

As teachers are in a position to contribute more 
to the improvement of the state than any other 
group of employees, it seems they should be pro- 
tected in their position by the state. They would 
then dare to oppose such common educational prac- 
tices as the overloading of classes, the elimination 
of necessary school subjects, and the failure to adjust 
the curricula to meet changing conditions. Tenure 
would give them personal and academic freedom 
and permit them to devote themselves whole-heart- 
edly to their profession, thus rendering a better 
service to the children of the United States. 

Tenure is as essential for the superintendent, as 
it is for his teachers, as he is often under attack. 
The teachers expect of him a professional administra- 
tion, and the boards of education expect him to carry 
out their wishes and desires. Tenure for him im- 
proves the relationship between the teaching force 
and the administration. It will make for a united 
front for the future protection and improvement 
of our schools. 


How TENURE BENEFITS THE PUBLIC 


Some communities have not yet awakened to the 
fact that every professionally minded teacher must 
be protected if the interest of their community is to 


™Data on Tenure of Teachers in Cities of Illinois,” Depart- 
ment of Research and Statistics, Ulinois Education Association, 
1936. 

"Local No. Time, XXX (November 8, 1937), 34. 

* Stella Goldberg, “Tenure as it Affects the Child.” Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXIV (December, 
1935), 279. 
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be served best. Insecurity has such a demoralizing 
effect that its damages to a community are impos- 
sible to measure. Communities that granted their 
teachers tenure had schools that suffered less finan- 
cially during the depression because their teachers 
were not afraid to fight for proper school support. 
Their leadership was based on confidence and un- 
derstanding. 

Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, speaking before the House 
Education Committee of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly on March 23, 1937, said: 

Tenure legislation is necessary because of a 
relatively small group of boards of school di- 
rectors whose practices in employment and dis- 
missal of teachers are not conditioned by the 
best interests of the schools. A tenure law will 
correct certain evils in our own school situation, 
which cannot be corrected by any other means. 


A SOUND TENURE LAW 


The principle of indefinite teacher tenure is in 
keeping with the theory of social justice which holds 
that the individual should be safeguarded against un- 
just treatment from the powerful forces of society 
over which he, single-handed, has but little or no 
control.*° 

A tenure law that makes dismissals impossible 
should not be advocated. Adequate provision for the 
dismissal of the inefficient and indifferent teacher 
should be included in all tenure legislation. Teach- 
ers, however, should be dismissed only for just 
causes clearly shown. Just causes, as they have been 
designated in the tenure bills of the various states, 
are inefficiency, immorality, unprofessional conduct, 
decrease in the number of teachers needed, and the 
discontinuance of certain subjects.™ 

In advocating any tenure law, it should be remem- 
bered that it is justifiable only when it is devised and 
administered in the interests of better instruction. 
A tenure bill should be accompanied by provisions 
for adequate preparation, certification, remuneration, 


”C. W. Scott, “Sound Support for Protective Teacher Ten- 
ure,” School and Society, XLV (June 19, 1937), p. 855. 

M. Chambers, ‘Taking Tenure to Court,” Nation's 
Schools, XVII (May, 1936), 32. 
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and retirement. A reasonable probationary period, in 
practice usually two or three years, should precede 


the granting of indefinite tenure. It should prohibit 
dismissal except for just cause, with the teacher 
being given a notice in writing of the cause for dis- 
missal and a right to a fair trial with counsel be- 
fore a neutral body. 

State courts have held, when requested to con- 
strue a tenure bill, that in case of dismissals a no- 
tice and hearing are compulsory because only then 
are the interests of the schools and the profession 
best served.'* The board is also asked to show that 
in its dismissal of a teacher it has acted in good 
faith and not from mere passion, prejudice or ca- 
price.’* Nor can a teacher Ke called incompetent by 
the board because of dissatisfaction on the part of 
some parents and pupils, for a teacher's certificate 
is prima facie evidence of his qualification.'* This 
presumptive evidence of his teaching ability is not 
to be negatived unless more proof than the dissatis- 
faction of a few pupils and parents is given. Quite 
often in actual practice courts have decided against 
school boards in their attempt to dismiss teachers, 
because they could not show a good substantial 
cause for dismissal.?® 

The educational profession is therefore confronted 
with this problem of tenure. All teachers must be- 
come better informed concerning tenure. All must 
know the arguments for and against it and be able 
to present the facts to the public. All teachers’ or- 
ganizations, from the smallest local to the national, 
should have committees on tenure with a definite 
plan of presenting the subject to the public, for the 
public must be shown the vicious effect of a ‘Spoils 
System’’ in education. 

For the future welfare of education in states that 
grant their teachers no protection, the tenure pro- 
gram should be kept in the front lines of legisla- 
tive activity until enacted. It will grant to teachers 
academic freedom; it will prevent salary cutting; 
and it will aid in establishing the high standard to 
which the profession is so justly entitled. 


®N. Edwards, “The Law Governing the Dismissal of Teach- 
ers,” Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (February, 1933), 434 

[bid., XX XIII (December, 1932), 258. 

Tbid., XX XIII (December, 1932), 265. 
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The Teaching of Problems of Democracy 


STANLEY I. DAVENPORT, JR. 
Head, Social Science Department, Pottstown Senior High School. Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


The subject, problems of democracy, was intro- 
duced into the curriculum of Pennsylvania schools 
shortly after the World War. Its introduction was 
prompted by the sudden interest in national and in- 
ternational affairs created by the war, and its pur- 
pose was to develop a greater consciousness of the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. The aims 
of the course were idealistic, but so general as to 
make them rather indefinite. In effect, teachers were 
instructed to teach “citizenship” and “thinking” 
without any clear directions as to how these goals 
could be reached. 

As a result of this situation teachers were per- 
mitted to follow their own philosophy of education 
in regard to the subject. The instruction given was 
the result of the thinking, experimentation, and prac- 
tices of the individual teacher. The Department of 
Public Instruction did issue course of study bulletins 
from time to time, but this practice was discon- 
tinued with the publication of Bulletin No. 18 in 
1927. 

For the purpose of finding out how the subject is 
taught in the various schools of this state, a study 
was made during the months of February, March, 
and April, 1938. A questionnaire was prepared and 
sent to 382 teachers. The number of schools which 
replied was 201. Of this number four schools re- 
ported that they did not teach problems of democ- 
racy. The number of replies represents thirty-eight 
per cent of the three year high schools (Grades 10- 
12), nineteen per cent of the four year high schools 
(Grades 9-12), thirty-two per cent of the six year 
high schools (Grades 7-12), and twenty-five per cent 
of all the high schools in Pennsylvania. The replies 
were evenly distributed over the state. 

Before considering the results of the study, it will 
be well to recognize certain limitations. In the first 
place all data were obtained through a question- 
naire. It follows, then, that the validity of the report 
depends on the veracity of the teachers who replied, 
and the accuracy of their answers. In the second 
place, the two first class districts of Pennsylvania— 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh—were not included in 
the study. Finally, the study represents only a sam- 
pling of the teachers of this subject. 

With due consideration for these limitations, the 
— presents information on (1) the conditions 
affecting the teaching of problems of democracy; 
(2) the topics or problems which make up the sub- 


ject matter treated; and (3) the various ways in 
which this subject is taught. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE TEACHING OF 
PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


The first condition affecting instruction is the 
amount of attention that can be devoted to it by the 
teacher. Many educators maintain that the full-time 
teacher (one who teaches no other subject) of a 
subject is much more effective than the part-time 
teacher (one who teaches two or more subjects). 
They argue that when they divide their attention, 
the teachers can do less efficient work. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the 
teachers reporting in this study are teachers who 
teach two or more subjects. One hundred forty-eight 
schools reported that instruction in problems of de- 
mocracy was given by part-time teachers while only 
forty-five schools reported full-time teachers. It is 
recognized that the enrollment in many schools is too 
small to warrant full-time instruction. The study re- 
veals the fact, however, that many schools which are 
large enough to have full-time instruction allow the 
subject to be taught on a part-time basis. In this 
connection, twenty-five per cent of the three year 
high schools with over 800 pupils, forty-six per cent 
of the four year high schools with over 800 pupils 
and thirty per cent of the six year high schools with 
over 1200 pupils, stated that instruction was given by 
part-time teachers. 

The second condition affecting the teaching of this 
subject is the time devoted to it. This information 
was determined not only for the part of the school 
year devoted to problems of democracy, but also in 
regard to the number of minutes per week devoted 
to the subject. 

The practice of offering this subject as a full-year 
course seems to be rather general in Pennsylvania 
irrespective of whether the school term is nine 
months or ten months. Eighty-two per cent of the 
three year high schools reporting, eighty per cent of 
the four year high schools and eighty-seven per cent 
of the six year high schools indicated that problems 
of democracy is a full-year subject in their school. 

The amount of time devoted to the subject each 
week varies slightly with the type of school. The 
maximum offering indicated was 300 minutes per 
week (five, sixty minute periods) and the minimum 
offering was 180 minutes (four, forty-five minute 
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periods). The medians for the amount of time spent 
on this subject per week were: For three year high 
schools, 52.5 minutes per period (five periods per 
week) or 58.1 minutes per period (four periods per 
week); for the four year high schools, 48.5 min- 
utes per period (five periods per week) or 58.6 
minutes per period (four periods per week); and 
for the six year high schools 52 minutes per period 
(five periods per week) or 58.9 minutes per period 
(four periods per week). 

The third condition affecting the teaching of 
problems of democracy is the position which it holds 
in the program of the school. Only fourteen schools 
reported that this subject was offered in the elev- 
enth grade; all other schools reported it as a twelfth 
grade subject. Eight of the three year high schools 
reporting require this subject of all students of the 
twelfth grade and two schools make it elective to 
all such students. Sixty-one of the four year high 
schools require this subject of all twelfth grade stu- 
dents and twelve schools make it elective. Forty- 
nine of the six year high schools require this sub- 
ject of all students of the twelfth grade and nine 
schools make it elective. In other words, fifty per 
cent of the three year high schools reporting, seventy- 
four per cent of the four year high schools, and sev- 
enty-five per cent of the six year high schools make 
this subject either a required or elective subject for 
all students of the twelfth grade. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER TREATED 


In order to ascertain the subject matter included 
in problems of democracy, the questionnaire listed 
thirty-one topics selected from the textbooks nor- 
mally recommended for the subject. Each teacher 
was asked to indicate the topics taught and also the 
amount of time spent on each topic. Space was 
provided to record any topics not on the question- 
naire. With the exception of “Safety Education’’ 
and “Liquor,” which were reported by ten schools, 
there was so little agreement on the topics suggested 
by the teachers as to make their tabulation of little 
value. 

In recording the time allotted for the teaching of 
the various topics, it was recognized that the mere 
statement of time would be of little value since the 
length of the school term varies greatly, and since 
some schools teach the subject for a full year while 
others teach it for a half year. In view of these condi- 
tions, the measure of comparison adopted for this 
report was the percentage of total time spent on any 
topic. This was found by dividing the amount of time 
spent on one topic by the total amount of time in- 
dicated for all topics by each school. 

For purposes of comparison, all schools were di- 
vided not only on the basis of the type of school 


(three year, four year and six year), but also on the 
basis of size as expressed by the enrollment for the 
school. The latter classification was in five parts as 


TABLE I 


THE RANGE OF THE MEDIANS OF PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL TIME SPENT ON EACH TOPIC CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Three Year Four Year Six Year 
Topic INDICATED High Schools High Schools High Schools 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
National Government 5.75 to 8.5 10 7 to 11.6 
State Government 5to9 5.15 to 7.72 4to 7.64 
Local Government 3to6 3.34t0 4.25 2.25 to 4.43 
Political Parties 4to5 2.67 to 4.89 3.26 to 5.67 
Kinds of Government 2 to3 ?.25 to 2.67 1.5to2.8 
International Relations 5 to9 5.33 to 6.19 5.5 to 6.86 
Education 4to5 3.28 to5 3.5to 5 
The Family 2to4 4to6 2.75 to 5.69 
Marriage and Divorce 
Problems 3 to 7.5 2.69 to 4.57 2.25 to 3 
Crime 4to7 5 to 5.79 4.19 to 5.34 
Poverty 3to4 3.2 to 5.5 2.85 to 3 
Unemployment 3to4 2.85 to 6 2.32 to 4 
Race Problems 1 to 2.5 2.95to5.5 2.16 to 3.56 
Better Housing 1 to 3.5 2.86 to 3.34 2.16 to 2.57 
The Homeless 2 to 3 2.24 to 4 1 to 2.5 
Feeble Minded and Insane 2 to 3 2.53 to 4 2.3 to 3 
The Factory System 3.5 to 5 2.5 to 3.5 2.5 to 2.94 
Money, Banking and 
Credit 3.5 to6 3 to 4.86 4.93 to 5.4 
Consumer Buying 2 to 6.5 2 to 2.57 2.21 to 2.5 
Government Ownership 
of Public Utilities 2to4 2.44to5.5 2.25 to 3.56 
Conservation 4to6 2.75 to3.5 2.46to3 
Taxation 3.5 to 5 2 to 3.23 2.84 to 5 
Socialism 3 2 to 2.67 2.16 to 2.37 
Labor 3.5to9.5 5.62 to6 4.72 to7 
Tariff 3to 5 2 to 5.82 2 to 2.6 
Transportation 3 to 5 2.6 to 3 2.34 to 2.5 
Agriculture 3to5 1.75to2.75 2 to 2.85 
Immigration 3 2.5to2.91 2to2.44 
Recreation 1to5 2.5to4.13 2.62to3 
Etiquette 1to2 2 to 2.45 1 to 2.67 
Sportsmanship 1to2 2 to 2.5 


percentage of total time spent on National Government with 
schools of various sizes of the three year type is from 5.75 per 
cent to 8.5 per cent. The medians for the various size four year 
schools is 10 per cent and the range for various size six year 
high schools is from 7 to 11.6 per cent on the topic National 
Government, etc. 


follows: Schools with from 0 to 399 pupils, 400 to 
799 pupils, 800 to 1199 pupils, 1200 to 2399 pupils 
and over 2400 pupils. A median of the percentage of 
total time spent on each topic was determined for 
each classification, and these medians were used as 
a basis of comparison. Table I presents the range 
of the medians for each topic tabulated for each 
type of school. Medians for classifications which 
were represented by one or two schools have not 
been included in the table since such medians would 
not indicate a practice. 


Read this table as follows: The range of the medians of the 
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Table I reveals the fact that in seventy-one per 
‘cent of the topics there is a variation of less than 
three per cent in the three year high schools. The 
variation for the medians of the four year high 
schools is less than two per cent on twenty-two 
topics, or seventy-one per cent of the problems 
treated. The uniformity of the six year high schools 
is greater than the other two types. With these 
schools, there is a variation of less than two per cent 
with eighty-one per cent of the topics treated. When 
we consider the fact that a variation of two per cent 
represents a difference of not more than three days, 
the practical agreement of schools becomes more 
meaningful. 

A consideration of the medians further shows 
that there is a tendency to treat all topics about 
equally. This means that for most of the topics there 
is no effort to stress one problem or type of problem 
at the expense of others. It also indicates the fact 
that there is a definite tendency to treat a large num- 
ber of topics in a general manner rather than treat- 
ing a few topics intensively. 


How THE SuBJectT Is TAUGHT 


In determining how this subject is taught, it was 
thought advisable to use several measures rather 
than rely entirely upon the methods of teaching re- 
ported by the teachers. The first measure used was 
the matter of a written course of study. Some edu- 
cators maintain that a written course of study is 
desirable for this subject since it gives the course 
definiteness and prevents any tendency to ramble all 
over the social science field. Others maintain that a 
written course of study is undesirable since it tends 
to make the subject static rather than dynamic. The 
report indicates that in all types of schools in Penn- 
sylvania there is little effort made to teach from a 
written course of study. Eighty-one per cent of all 
the schools reporting indicated that they do not have 
a written course of study. 

The second measure of how the subject is taught 
was the use which teachers make of the questions, 
exercises, and other helps usually found at the end 
of chapters in textbooks. Forty per cent of the three 
year high schools reported that these helps were 
used either regularly or frequently. Ten per cent of 
these schools indicated that they were used with about 
one-half the topics, thirty per cent use them occa- 
sionally, and the remaining twenty per cent reported 
that they were either never used or only seldom used. 
The four year high schools used these helps more 
than did the three year schools as is shown by the 
fact that fifty-seven per cent of these schools re- 
ported either regular or frequent use, twelve per 
cent of the schools indicated that they were used 
with about one-half the problems, twenty-two per 


cent used them occasionally while only eight per cent 
either never used them or seldom used them. Forty- 
nine per cent of the six year high schools reported 
regular or frequent use of these topics, eight per 
cent used them with about one-half the topics, twen- 
ty-nine per cent used them occasionally and twelve 
per cent seldom or never used them. This condition 
shows rather clearly that this phase of textbook 
teaching seems to be a definite part of the instruc- 
tion in almost half of the schools of Pennsylvania. 

The third measure of teaching was the use made 
of newspapers, magazines and other periodicals. Two 
of the three year high schools, fifteen of the four 
year high schools, and eleven of the six year high 
schools reported that no such material was used in 
connection with the teaching of problems of de- 
mocracy. No newspaper (metropolitan or local) was 
reported used by ninety-seven schools or almost half 
of the schools of this study. These schools were di- 
vided by type as follows: thirteen of the three year 
high schools (sixty-one per cent of the schools re- 
porting), forty-four of the four year high schools 
(forty-five per cent of these schools) and forty of 
the six year high schools (fifty-one per cent of these 
schools) . 

Metropolitan newspapers were used by more 
schools than any other type of material. The maga- 
zines most frequently mentioned as being used in 
this subject were Reader’s Digest, Time, and Scho- 
lastic. The last mentioned ranked first among the pe- 
riodicals published expressly for school use. This 
current material was reported as being used pri- 
marily for class reports and class discussions. The 
general practice seems to be to allot one day per 
week to a discussion of current events. 

The fourth indicator of the manner in which this 
subject is taught is the use of field trips and visits 
to make this subject practical. Seven of the three year 
high schools, fifty-one of the four year high schools 
and fifty of the six year high schools reported some 
form of field trip. The total number of schools re- 
porting this type of activity was 108, or fifty-three 
per cent of the schools participating in the study. It 
is interesting to notice that courts are most frequently 
mentioned for such trips. Eighty-eight schools re- 
ported visiting courts, thirty visit penal institutions, 
fifty-four visit local industry, sixteen visit the State 
Capitol, sixteen visit homes for the mentally defec- 
tive and eight reported that they visit some form of 
local governmental administration. 

The fifth measure of how problems of democracy 
is taught was the subjective evaluation by the teach- 
ers of the methods of teaching which they use. Dr. 
F. M. Garver of the University of Pennsylvania has 
classified teachers as follows: (1) the textbook 
teacher; (2) the project teacher; (3) the pupil ac- 
tivity teacher; and (4) the pupil self-directing 
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teacher.’ Using this classification as a basis, a scale 
which described each type of teacher was worked 
out. Two plans were offered for each type of teacher, 
plans one and two describing the textbook teacher, 
plans three and four describing the project teacher, 
and so on. 

The scale set forth as the simplest form (plan 
one) the type of teaching which presents the sub- 
ject matter in one textbook, follows the order and 
arrangement of the author, permits the pupils no 
share in the conduct of the class, and allows the 
teacher to dominate the entire situation. The so- 
called ‘‘perfect’’ type of teaching (plan eight) de- 
scribed a situation which permits the students to se- 
lect their topic, plan the methods of presentation 
and the procedure, and develop their problem 
through any means which they select. The plans be- 
tween these two extremes set forth by gradual steps, 
methods of teaching which passed from the simplest 
to the so-called “‘perfect’’ type. Since the median 
plan of teaching for the three types of schools lie 
between plans four and five, the description of these 
plans is given as it appeared on the questionnaire: 

Plan 4. The teacher selects material on a cer- 
tain problem and presents it to the class in the 
form of outlines, questions or topics. Some 
readings are required and others suggested. Pu- 
pils are permitted to prepare floor talks and 
reports from a list of subjects prepared by the 
teacher. During the class period, the teacher 
asks questions on the outline, questions or 
topics, and directs the discussion. Both teacher 
and pupils comment on the material presented 
in the floor talks. 

Plan 5. The teacher presents a problem or 
project to the students and suggests various ref- 
erences. No readings are required although sev- 
eral may be suggested. Pupils work individually 
or in groups on the problem or projects, and at 
the time designated by the teacher, report their 
findings to the class. The problems or projects 
are opened for discussion and both teacher and 
pupils ask questions and make comments. Pu- 
pils are allowed to make special reports on any 
related subject of their choice, and these re- 
ports are discussed by both teacher and pupils. 

It is well to note that the results of the study 
represent the self rating of the teachers. No attempt 
was made to check the validity of their rating either 
by class visitation or through some supervisory ofh- 
cer of the various schools. It is interesting to notice 
that of the 169 teachers who answered this part of 
the questionnaire, thirty-seven teachers (twenty-two 
per cent) rated themselves as textbook teachers, 
sixty-eight teachers (forty per cent) ranked themselves 


*F. M. Garver, Philadelphia Public School Survey, 111 (Phila- 
delphia: Board of Education, 1937), 53-58. 


as project teachers, thirty teachers (eighteen per cent), 
indicated that they were pupil activity teachers, and 
thirty-four teachers (twenty per cent) placed them- 
selves in the rank of pupil self-directing teachers. 
The median plan of teaching for the three year 
high schools was 4.9, for the four year high schools 
4.43 and for the six year high schools, 4.21. The 
median for all schools reporting was 4.41. 

The final basis for judging how this subject is 
taught was the books which are used in connection 
with this subject. Everyday Problems of American 
Democracy, by J. T. Greenan and A. B. Meredith 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company), ranked first among 
the textbooks used. This book offers the subject mat- 
ter on a problem basis in which it presents the posi- 
tive and negative sides of a debatable question, and 
endeavors to draw a conclusion for each side. A list 
of 150 books were reported as being used to sup- 
plement the textbook. It is interesting to note that 
of the twenty books most frequently mentioned elev- 
en books are definitely textbooks for this subject, 
two are of a statistical nature and the other seven are 
frequently used as textbooks although not primarily 
of that type. 

Probably of greater importance than the names 
of the books used is the date of their publication. 
Fifty per cent of the three year high schools reported 
that their textbook was published prior to 1935, 
forty-three per cent of the four year high schools 
and forty per cent of the six year high schools also 
reported a similar condition. The publication dates 
given for the supplementary books reported show 
that twenty-five per cent of all these books were pub- 
lished prior to 1932. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study of “The Teaching of Problems of 
Democracy in Pennsylvania” shows that the subject 
is being taught largely by a group of teachers who 
must divide their attention between it and other 
subjects. For the large majority of schools, the sub- 
ject is offered for a full year, and there seems to be 
an adequate amount of time devoted to it each week. 
A majority of the schools of Pennsylvania consider 
the subject sufficiently important to make it either 
a requirement or elective of all twelfth grade stu- 
dents. 

The subject matter analysis of the report indi- 
cates that the problems taught are those found in 
the most popular textbooks. There seems to be a 
large measure of uniformity in the time devoted to 
these topics. There is a tendency on the part of the 
schools to deal with a large number of topics gen- 
erally rather than with a small number of topics in- 
tensively. Neither the type of school nor the size 
of the school seems to affect the emphasis placed on 
the various topics. 
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Finally, we may conclude that this subject is being 
taught without the aid of a written course of study, 
and from textbooks which are three or more years 
old. The textbook is being supplemented by other 
textbooks, by current materials, and by means of 


field trips. The method of teaching used seems to 
be that of a teacher who selects subject matter from 
many sources, permits the students a limited num- 
ber of activities, and dominates to a great extent 
the entire procedure. 


Toward Understanding 


WAYNE ALVORD 
Fremont High School, Fremont, Nebraska 


“I know what it is, but I can’t say it.” Have any 
of your students ever pleaded such difficulties? If 
they have—and surely you have had such experiences 
—did you ever wonder just why these students of 
ours are so often unable to “‘say it’? This situation 
seems to be a somewhat commonplace phenomenon 
of the classroom in the secondary school at least. 
But to date nobody seems to have done a great deal 
about it. About fifteen years ago one writer on meth- 
ods of teaching noted among students what he called 
“innocency of words,” but he proposed no remedy. 
A little sober reflection convinces one that language 
is a pretty important implement in the cultivating 
of human relationships, even those of the classroom 
known as teaching and learning. Talk, either oral 
or written, is the chief means by which we transmit 
our knowledge or receive it and voice our reactions 
to that knowledge. With language we can cultivate 
the flowers of understanding or the weeds of mis- 
understanding and downright bewilderment. Stuart 
Chase has very properly used the title The Tyranny 
of Words in dealing with our misuses of our lan- 
guage tools. Language is apparently universally used 
and just as universally abused. 

In the field of the social studies, language abil- 
ities are vitally important. In the study of human 
relationships we are overwhelmingly reliant upon 
language and its uses for both teaching and learn- 
ing. It is true that in this field, visual means such 
as graphs, pictures, charts, maps, models, and the 
like are of great worth when properly used. But it 
still remains that words—many words—are the chief 
stock in trade for anyone who would teach, learn, 
or discuss the complexities of human life as it has 
been and is being lived. Complex as its operation 
seems to the uninformed, the workings of a gaso- 
line engine can be demonstrated quite efficiently with 
the use of almost no words at all by means of charts 
and working models. But how does one explain the 
differences of viewpoint between Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson by using working models? 
How does one, without words, explain and account 
for the states of mind and the economic situation 
which produced the War Between the States? Words 
must be the means—words which must be inter- 


preted by the listener or reader as the speaker or 
writer meant them to be, or there can be no meet- 
ing of the minds. 

There came to my desk a few years ago a newly 
published textbook in American history. This book 
had many things to recommend it, but especially 
noteworthy were the study helps provided for the 
students’ use. Conspicuous among these was the in- 
clusion, for each chapter, of a list of ‘“Terms to Un- 
derstand.’ Note that these were not offered as 
“Words to be Defined,” or ‘Define the Following,” 
or “Look Up in the Dictionary.’’ Here the accent 
was on understanding. For me, the full implication 
of the use of that particular heading, ‘“Terms to 
Understand,” did not begin to be made clear until 
the following year when this textbook was in actual 
classroom use. Rather irregularly, and it seems now 
too carelessly, some attention was given to these lists 
of words and phrases. Quite soon it became apparent 
that some students profited from this investigation 
to a fuller extent than did others. Both curiosity 
and professional necessities prompted some probing 
to discover the reason for this. The search was brief. 
Some students simply went to the dictionary, copied 
out what they found there, and memorized it. They 
did not gain much, if anything. Other students pon- 
dered the definitions, looked into words used by the 
dictionary in the definitions, looked for synonyms 
and antonyms and roots, went back to their reading 
matter and searched for the meaning of the sentence 
in which their “‘term’’ was used. These profited in 
knowledge and understanding and in capacity to ex- 
press themselves. Driven partly by the need for an 
effective teaching tool and partly by a natural in- 
clination for word study and a desire for increased 
power of expression in myself and in others, these 
lists of “Terms to Understand” intrigued me more 
than ever and led to some further thinking and 
planning. The point was to break down that “‘inno- 
cency of words.” 

The next year a list of “Terms to Understand” 
was definitely made a part of each assignment and 
these items were given attention as a major instru- 
ment of learning in classes in American history. In 
class recitations and discussions we spent much time 
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clarifying meaning and usage of the words and 
phrases included. Emphasis was, and still is, always 
on understanding. Students were repeatedly told: 

‘Parrots can memorize definitions; you can get 
meanings.” Gradually, students became convinced, 
or most of them did anyway, that if they under- 
stood the words and phrases used, they would un- 
derstand what they read and heard. There was, of 
course, the tendency acquired by years of school- 
room experience, to look upon the whole thing as 
simply a task imposed by the teacher and to be per- 
formed in routine fashion and dodged wherever and 
whenever possible. That is a very difficult thing to 
combat. I found myself constantly explaining the 
reasons for my insistence on this sort of study, 
pounding on that word understanding, and pointing 
out here and there the actual gains made in intellec- 
tual vigor by these mental calisthenics in the form 
of word study. 

What sort of things were included in these lists? 
There is a pretty clear line of division for items to 
be included and items not to be included. It is well 
to distinguish in the first place between “Terms to 
Understand”’ and items calling for identification— 
things, places, men. The Monroe Doctrine, for in- 
stance, would not be included in the list of terms, 
but doctrine might very well be. In this particular 
case, with clarification of the word doctrine, stu- 
dents do not fall into the tendency to look upon this 
utterance as a law of nature, but as just what it is— 
a statement of policy by a man who happened to be 
President of the United States. 

The second criterion of whet to include in the 
list calls for choice based upon the sort of thing the 
instructor wishes to emphasize. There are technical 
words and phrases, words frequently found in the 
newspapers, words often misused or of varying 
meanings, etc. Technical vocabulary peculiar to the 
social studies comes in for attention. This includes 
such terms as “‘social problems,” ‘‘standard of liv- 
ing,” “wages,” “interdependence.” The vocabulary 
peculiar to historical study naturally receives major 
attention in a history course. We look into such 
terms as “government,” “the people,” “liberty,” 
“democracy” (for which we have never found a 
satisfactory statement), and “‘treaty.’” And perforce, 
historical study involves the technical vocabulary of 
the other social studies—economics, sociology, geo- 
graphy, political science—as evidenced by such terms 
as “money” (that one takes much time), “under- 
privileged,”’ ‘‘tidewater,’” “‘bicameral.’’ These get 
plenty of attention too. 

Because the history of the human race has been 
so closely tied to slogans and catch-words, so fre- 
quently misleading, we look into those too. Here 
we find such items as “Cotton is king,” ‘Govern- 
ment for, by, and of the people,” “the American 


System” (students give up on the current uses of 
that one), and “rugged individualism.” 

Sometimes it is necessary to include words or 
phrases in the list of terms simply because they are 
unusual words used by the writer of the textbooks 
even though they may have no particular technical 
significance. At other times it is necessary to bring 
in terms which the instructor wishes to use later, or 
simply to illustrate a point. 

Seeking enlightenment on the terms used in the 
material students read makes a fine point of de- 
parture for checking facts, for stimulating interest, 
for bringing about discussion in the classroom, for 
lectures by the instructor to fill in gaps in the read- 
ing to provide necessary explanations and emphasis. 
Properly used, this close examination of words and 
phrases makes students more “conscious’’ as they 
read and listen and more analytical of what they 
read and hear. The reason would seem to be that 
words take on a new vitality for many of the stu- 
dents, and are no longer merely ink on paper or 
gushes of sound, and that all of them become aware 
as never before of the usefulness of words and the 
fine shades of meaning that can be conveyed with 
them. These should make them more thoughtful 
citizens, less subject to propagandizing of the most 
vicious sorts at least. I always include propaganda 
in one of the lists of terms. Propagandizing has 
given most students an improper conception of the 
meaning of the word. 

These values will not follow from a casual han- 
dling to students of a list of terms for investigation, 
but must be hammered at constantly, even when 
the list of terms itself is not directly under consid- 
eration. This is true whether the procedure is of 
the laboratory type or of the recitation type. I have 
found this device equally useful in either procedure. 
Some terms must be repeated in many assignments 
and misuses and misconceptions constantly pointed 
out. Some terms, especially of the catch-word va- 
riety, do not yield meanings at all, but it surely is 
of value to impress upon the student mind that 
such words as “‘liberty,” “democracy,” mean all 
things to all people. Treatment of terminology based 
on a need for discrimination, accuracy, exactness, ap- 
propriateness, should surely produce understanding 
not only of the terms themselves, but of the subject 
matter they are used to set forth. It will, of course, 
be observed by the reader that this treatment will 
also tend to serve well the demands of those who 
desire greater integration of the various fields of 
special study in the schools. 

As I have experimented with, and pondered this 
matter of language in its relationship to teaching 
and learning in the social studies, I have been some- 
what astonished and not a little flattered to find 
that the same general line of thought has occurred 
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to men of famous name and greater knowledge and 
wisdom than I. In the last few years we have seen 
such books appear as Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of 
Words and Count Alfred Korzybski’s Science and 
Sanity. There have been lectures and speeches hav- 
ing to do with the more efficient use of words. 
Magazines have printed articles advocating greater 
“word consciousness” and even attempting to make 
clear the proper use of some of the more confusing 
terminology of our own. Notable among these is 
an article written by Dorothy Thompson which ap- 
peared some time ago in a woman’s magazine, en- 
titled “The Battle of Words.”” A new word, or at 


least one made much more popular, has been added 
to our vocabulary namely, semantics, roughly defined 
as the science of words. So significant has this word 
become that it is now used as a heading in The 
Readers’ Guide. 

With floods of words descending upon us as in- 
dividuals and as a society—floods on the printed 
page, floods from the platform, floods from the 
loudspeaker, this new concern with words and the 
ability to use them is surely not inappropriate. Just 
a word of caution—remember that this device is a 
means to an end and not an end in itself! 


The Motion Picture Study Period 


ROBERT B. NIXON 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


Each month there appears in this section a synop- 
sis or synopses of films that may be used in the so- 
cial studies classroom. The films selected are those 
that can be obtained free, or by simply paying trans- 
portation charges. They include topics in the fields 
of industry, agriculture, transportation and business. 
The publishers and the author give permission to 
teachers to mimeograph or to use these synopses and 
any other material found in this section in any way 
as an aid to teaching. All films listed are silent films. 
Methods for using and suggestions for booking films 
may be found in THE SociAL StupiEs, XXIX (No- 
vember 1938), 306-309. 


THE ROMANCE OF GLASS 
Title: The Romance Glass 


Source: National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Sponsor: Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Topic: Glass Jars, Canning. 

Size: 16 mm. 35 mm. 

Reels: 1, length 400 feet, 1000 feet. 

Running time: 18 minutes. 

Number: Y.M.C.A, 1199. 


The discovery of glass, which plays such an im- 

rtant part in the life of every person, has long 

en shrouded in mystery. Even now no authentic 
record can be had which will give us facts as to the 
time and manner of the discovery of glass. 

There are a number of legends concerning the dis- 
covery of crude glass, but the film shows the one 


that seems to be the most generally accepted, which 
is recorded by the Roman historian, Pliny. He states 
that a band of Phoenician sailors landed one eve- 
ning on the coast of Palestine. In the preparation of 
their evening meal they were unable to find any 
stones upon which to place their cooking vessels. The 
captain happened to think that his cargo consisted 
of blocks of natron (crude soda), and instructed 
some of the sailors to procure a sufficient supply to 
support their utensils. The next morning as the cook 
started to prepare the morning meal he found a 
substance, which he had never seen before. The sand 
and natron fusing together had produced a transpar- 
ent substance, namely, crude glass. 

It remained for the Egyptians to make practical 
use of glass. It was through their industry and the 
peoples who followed them that our houses are 
lighted through windows and by electricity, and that 
we have optical glass, tableware, mirrors, bottles, 
chemical pos baking utensils and glass fruit 
jars which contribute so largely to the comfort and 
feeding of the world. 

Until the last twenty-five or thirty years, glass- 
ware was made largely by hand. The film shows, in 
an interesting manner, the production of one type 
of glassware by the blowing method. This proc- 
ess was slow and costly, and as glassware began to 
be more generally used it was found necessary to in- 
crease production and lower costs. This was done 
by the development of machinery for manufacturing 
glass articles. It was necessary to make experiment 
after experiment and build machine after machine. 
The picture shows what wonderful results have been 
accomplished from the first crude type of machine 
to the latest, especially the wonderful Owens ma- 
chine. 
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The agth Regiment have already left us, anid the rath 
sent. aff them, fo that we expect the 


faon be clear of the Troops. “The Wa- 


egimedns ia 


migh 
fo trying anOceafion, and ourFanth 
ho the Com. sade:'sAffurances have happily prevented. 
Zaft Thuriday, agreeabie to a general Requeft of the 
and by the Confent of Poirents and Friend, 
were carried to their Gravein Suceelfion, the Bodies 
of Samuel Cray, Samatl Maverick, James Caldwell, 
Cripus Attucks, the vobappy Vittime who fell in 
the bloody Maffacre of theMonday Evening preceeding ! 


On thie Occafion moh of the Shops in Town were 


faut, all the Bells were ordered to toll a folemn Peal, as 
were the neighhoring Towns of Charleftown 


Koxbury, &e. The Proceffion teyan to move between 
the Hours of 4 and ¢ in the Afternoon 5 two of the un- 
fostunase Sufterers, vex. Mell. FamesCald well and Crifpas 
Atinch:, who were Strangers, borne trom Faneuil- Hall, 
attended by a numeroas Train of Perfunsof afi Ranks 


and the other two, viz. Mc. Samuel Gray, from the § 


Houle of My. Benjamin Gray, (hit Brother) on the 


North-fide the Exchange, and Mr. Maverick, from the f 


Houle of Ine Mother Mrs. Mary Maverict, in 
Union. Siveet, gach followed by their refpeQive Kelations 
and Friends: The feversl Hearfes forming a Janétian 
in King-Sercet, the Theatre of that inhuman Tragedy | 
proceeded from rhence thro’ the Main-Street, lengthened 
by an unmmenfe Concowrfe of People, fo numerous as 
be obliged to follow im Ranks of Gx, and browght up by 
a long Train of Carriages belonging to the principal 
Gentry of the Town. The Bodies were depofited in one 
Vault in the middle Burying-ground : The aggravated 
Cwrewmftances of their Death, the Diftrefs and Sorrow 
viltble in every Courtenance, together with the peeuliar 
with which the whole Faneral war condufted, 


ann iptios 


lait Commiftes tom ihe of 

waited upon bieHonor theLicur. wovernor 

following Peririon, viz, 

Té Honor THOMAS HUTC Hinson, Liewtenant 
Coveraur and Commander in Chief aud ever the 
Prowinre of Mafachufetts Bay. 

Inhabitants ot Roxbury in Town-Meeting 

afferabied, beg leave humbly go reprefent 

to yur Honor, that they have oftea heard, and. many of 
them feen, with pity ind ‘concern, the very incon- 
veniencies and {offerings of our and coun. 
trymen, the inhabita..s.of the of Rolton, occation- 
ed by feveral regiments of the Kng’s troops being quar- 
tered in the body of that town for many months 'pait : 
in peculiar manner we defire to expre(s our aftonith ment, 
grief and indigoation, at the horrid and barbarous aftion 
committed there laftMondayEvening, by party of thoie 
treops, by fifing with imail arms, im the wanton, > 
crue) and cowardly manner, upon a number of unarmed 
inhabitants of faid town, whereby four of his Majetty's 
siege fu shave loft their lives, two others are fu 
pofed to be mortally wounded, and feveral tefides badly 
wounded aad fuffering great and diftrcis; and the 
town ftill alarmed and theeatned with further and greater 
mifehief We therefore troly fympathizing with eur 
difireffed brethren the inhabitanrs.of faid townof Bofton, 
heartily unite with them, in prasiag your Hovor would 
exert your authority to remove a! she troops out of that 
town intmediately 5 for we cannot, after what has hap- 
pened, think it can poffibly comfit with the peace, order 
and fafety of the inhabitants of that or any other town 
within this provinee, or bis Majelty’s real fervice, to have 
thofe troops, or ary other, quartered ameng them. And 
your Peticioners ae in duty byund, 

Roxbury, March 1770.,Unanimouly Voted, That 
Jofeph Williams, Big; Mr. Eleaxer Weld, Me. Yobu Wil- 
liams, yan. Mi. Jobs Child, Mv. Nathanel Rugies, Capt, 
William Heath, 404 Major William Thonppoa, be a Com- 
mittee to wait upon his Honor forthwith, in behalf of 
this Town, with theabove Petition. 

Atet.  Samvex Town-Clerk, 

To the above rion his Honor sevurned the 

‘ following Aolwer, 

Gentlemen, 

Have no Autberiy to order the King's Troops from any 

Place where they are pofled by bis Majefly’s Order, or 
the Order of the Commander ta Chief of bis Forces bere : 
Every thing that is im my Power 10 do, roped tp 
any alteration of the Place of Qxaricring thofe Troops, bas 
been dome by me in Parfeanct of the 
Advice of His Majéefty's Council. 

To the Inhabitantsof the Town of Roxbury. 

Bofton, the Bb of March, 1779. 

Lat Monday Evening didi at his Seat in Chelfea, and 
on the Friday following was very decently inter'd in 
thit Town, the Hunerable SAMUEL WATTS, Eq; 
former.y one of bis Majeily’s Council for this Province, 
and for many Years pat one of the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas for thir County The Duties of both 
which Offices he difcharg’ to general Acceptance, with 
and lnregriy as he liv’ he died, a 
‘over of all Mankind, a Pnead to his Country, and a 


tru 


Pane. interned with choice 


For NEW .YORK. 
1, Pafihal Nelfou Smirk. 


Matter, now at wii 
the Begingin,: of Week. wiki 


may apply to, aid Mater 
Big; at Warch@ife No, 


Boffon, March t2, 1770, 4 
forme evil minded Perfon or ims 
reported of me tte Subjeriser, Tha 


Saturday tee 44 Inflant, mate 

Clubs far Ufe of the Séhdiers 

to my Difadva niage.—I dy therefore hereby declare, thet 

I never Gid either make 07 cause myjel/, or 

any Parfen, Club or Clubs, or any Sort of Wea. 

pon, jor any of the Seidiery ang if any Thing wos 

done at _my Stop, it was iatirely quithout my Knowledge, 

Te the Truth of which, | tm ready te atisf in Oath, 
As witnelamy Hund, .AOAM Arn. 


Imported from LONDON ja Captain 
By Conicnt ot the Committe? of Merchaow, 
And te be Sold by 


-Nowell, 
AX tng Shop ward of Mill. 
All forts of GARDEN SEEDS: 

IMPORTED in Capt, tav from LONDON, 


By Elizabeth Greenle 


All forts of GARDEN SEEDS.’ 


Imported in Cipt.Cazneau fcomLonden, & to be Sold fey. 


Bethiah Oliver, 


Ather oppofite the Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Mestiog- 
ROSTON. 


All forts of GARDEN SEEDS”. 
Young 


A FARM in. Worceffer, 


To be Sold by Publick Vendue, on the F & 
Apri) next, a Ten Clock in the F 


‘oreneon, 
ab. nt 170 Acres, with a good Houle and Bare tharess, 8 


afturing, with a good Weed- Let i 
Said Farm is about Two Miles-Welt from the 
Hivufe, on the Road ;  being-the of Jotah 
Partiewiars, maitre of Johu Brewer, living 
on the Premiles. | 


This section of a page is taken from the Boston Gazette for March 12, 1770. It gives an interesting account of the burial of the persons 
killed in the Boston Massacre. In the summer of 1768 British troops had been sent to Boston and quartered there. The presence of troops 
led to irritating incidents between them and civilians. The climax came in March, 1770. A mob of boys and young men threw snowballs 
and stones at a squad of British soldiers marching through the streets of Boston. The troops fired on the crowd, killing several and 
wounding a number of others. This was the “Boston Massacre.” It was one of several incidents that gave the radicals a chance to rouse 


the people. 
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On July 4, 1776, in Independence Hall, the Continental Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence. The picture shows 
the costumes of the period, the dignified members of the Congress, and the furniture and woodwork of the hall. From “The 


Declaration of Independence,” one of the Chronicles of America Photoplays. Used with the permission of the Yale University 
Press. 
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A picture of the Boston Massacre, from an original drawing in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


(G4 Views/- MUTACK BUNKER'S WILL the 
Burnine TOWN MONT 


wy 


A contemporary engraving showing the battle of Bunker Hill. Note the regular formation of the British troops, the ships and boats landing 

soldiers, and the burning of Charlestown by the British. Strangely enough, the battle was fought on Breed’s Hill and not on Bunker Hill. 


A contemporary (1778) engraving, from the original in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Beneath the drawing is the following 
“Explanation”: “I. The Commerce of Great Britain, represented in the figure of a Milch Cow. II. The American Congress sawing off her 
horns, which are her natural strength and defence; the one being already gone, the other just a going. III. The jolly, plump Dutchman 
milking the poor tame Cow with great glee. IV. and V. The French and Spaniards, each catching at their respective shares of the produce, and 
running away with bowls brimming full, laughing to one another at their success. VI. The good ship Eagle laid up, and moved at some 
distance from Philadelphia, without sails or guns, and showing nothing but naked port-holes, all the rest of the flect invisible, nobody knows 
where. VII. The two brothers (Howes) napping it; one against the other, in the City of Philadelphia; out of sight of fleet and army. 
VIII. The British Lion lying on the ground fast asleep, so that a pug-dog tramples upon him as on a lifeless log, he seems to see nothing, 
hear nothing, and feel nothing. IX. Free Englishman in mourning, standing by him, wringing his hands, casting up his eyes in despondency 
and despair, but unable to rouse the Lion to correct all these invaders of his Royal Prerogative and his subjects’ property.” 
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While the Declaration of Independence was adopted on July 4, 1776, the engrossed copy was not ready for signing until August 2, 
1776. Some who voted for independence never signed the engrossed copy, and some who signed on August 2, 1776, or even later, 


were not present when the votes were taken. 
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The Owens machine has been particularly success- 
ful for making fruit jars and is used by Ball Broth- 
ers Company, of Muncie, Indiana. The film takes 
us through a part of this plant and shows the method 
of making, annealing, sorting, and packing fruit jars. 

Probably the most important and interesting part 
of this film is the complete and accurate demonstra- 
tion of home canning by the cold pack method, 


which is recommended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by teachers of domestic science, 
home demonstrators and county agents. Many house- 
wives think that the cold pack method is compli- 
cated, but after seeing how easily string beans and 
chickens are canned, one gets an entirely different 
idea as to the safest and best method to use in the 
necessary work of conserving and providing foods. 


A Socialized Recitation 


GRACE LAWRENCE 
Linden, New Jersey 


In the search for variety in method, my history 
classes and I have devised a variation of the social- 
ized recitation that has met with considerable suc- 
cess and enthusiasm. The class officers are few. We 
elect a chairman—-someone with a tactful person- 
ality, a lot of information at his fingertips, and a 
voice that carries. Then we elect a class secretary, a 
discipline monitor, a legislature of three members, 
and two monitors whose sole duty is to sit in the 
back of the room and request the person on the floor 
to talk more loudly if necessary. 

The lesson is preceded by a period’s work look- 
ing up information to a series of questions placed 
on the board and in books that are on each desk. 
The answers are written and these papers are 
brought to class the next day. The chairman seats 
himself at the teacher’s desk, while the teacher is 
seated in the back of the room. 

The chairman begins the lesson by calling on a 
pupil who does not ordinarily volunteer, to read and 
answer the first question. When the latter has con- 
cluded his recitation, anyone in the class who wishes 
to recite, stands. He is called upon by the chairman 
and must precede his recitation by: “I have an ad- 
dition to make,” or “I should like to make a cor- 
rection,’’ or any sentence that has a similar — 
If other pupils wish to correct him or add to his 


answer, they stand and are called on in turn. They 
are never allowed to address each other directly; 
instead, they address the chair and say, “John said, 
‘So and so’; I wish to make a correction.” In this 
way heated personal remarks are avoided. 

The chairman asks, “Is there any more discus- 
sion?”’ If no one arises the first member of the legis- 


lature is called upon to give a summary of all the 
information presented by the class in answer to the 
question. If other members of the legislature wish 
to add or contradict, they do so when the first mem- 
ber has completed his summary. 

The members of the legislature sit facing the 
class so they can call to mind more easily the an- 
swers that have been given, The summaries rotate 
among the legislature; that is, each member is re- 
sponsible for one answer in three. The teacher 
speaks only when a wrong answer is accepted, or 
when a question is in dispute and cannot be set- 
tled by the class. In case she doesn’t have the infor- 
mation, the chairman refers the matter to the class 
secretary who must make a trip to the library and 
report the next time the class meets. The secretary 
faces the chairman and is seated in the first seat at 
his right. He has the duty of checking attendance 
also, and at the beginning of the period hands to 
the teacher a list of pupils who are absent from the 
class, but are not on the day’s absentee list. 

The class decides ahead of time what the punish- 
ment of any infractions of the rules shall be. The 
discipline monitor stands at a side black board to 
take names of any such offenders. 

This method puts the lesson in the hands of the 
class—where it should be—and leaves the teacher 
in the background. It permits both the children who 
are timid and those who are anxious to recite and 
to contribute. It teaches parliamentary procedure and 
fosters leadership. It introduces a wealth of informa- 
tion that would not be presented ordinarily, but its 
greatest advantage is that it trains the pupils to 
think. 
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Excursions to Local Industries—Their 
Possibilities for Vocational Guidance 


WILLIAM SCANLAN 
St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 


AND 


H. A. WEINBERG 


District Supervisor, National Youth Administration, St. Paul, Minnesota 


One of the problems confronting youth today 
when he graduates from high school is finding a 
job. The boy or girl, we hope, will pass from a 
state of financial dependence to a level of economic 
self-sufficiency. In order to reach this state as quickly 
as possible it is paramount that every effort be made 
to guide these young people into those positions 
where their services are most needed and which will 
give them the highest economic return, while at 
the same time enabling them to enjoy a well-rounded 
life. 

A generation or more ago the majority of youths 
merely drifted into occupations, largely through a 
trial and error process. There were relatively few 
occupations from which to choose and few institu- 
tions and agencies that offered any necessary guid- 
ance for adolescents. Present trends indicate a more 
highly specialized industrial and mechanical world. 
The 1930. Census lists over 20,000 different occu- 
pations. It is no wonder that youth is baffled in his 
choice of a vocation. 

One of the tasks every high school must consider 
is giving the student a sufficient knowledge about 
occupations so that he will be able to make an intel- 
ligent choice in choosing his life’s work. Obviously, 
a fund of occupational information can be obtained 
by reading textbooks, monographs, and bulletins in 
this field. However, excursions to local industries 
should not be neglected. The plan of making the 
work of the school more life-like is important. To 
correlate the work of the school with the life in the 
community is highly desirable. 

One of the major objectives of this study was to 
see how many places of business in the typical vil- 
lage or small city one could use in connection with 
excursions for guidance purposes. In a typical city at 
least thirty places were discovered to which excur- 
sions could be easily planned. 

1. To a Creamery. Here one can observe butter- 
making or the delivery of milk to the local 
community. It may be that the community has 
a cheese factory, if not a creamery. 

2. To a Meat Market. Here one can observe the 


6. 


work of the butcher, the type of man who 
would make a good butcher, and the require- 
ments of the job. 

To the Station Agent. Here the class can ob- 
serve the work of the agent, the telegraph op- 
erator, and the baggage and express men. The 
work of the locomotive engineer and fireman 
can be studied at the same time. Too, the class 
can see the possibilities of positions as con- 
ductors, brakemen and switchmen. The op- 
portunity for beginning jobs must not be 
neglected; here one can study the work of call 
boys, yard clerks, and similar occupations. 


. To the Power Plant. The class can observe the 


work of the electrician. The possibilities for 
training in apprenticeship positions should 
not be overlooked. Questions might be raised 
concerning the work of the electrician’s 
helper. The teacher should point out the pos- 
sibilities for training toward the profession of 
electrical engineering. 

The group should not neglect the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the sales office in connec- 
tion with the power plant. Here the work of 
billing clerks, meter readers, and linemen 
can be observed. The possibility for sales- 
men’s positions in electrical appliances should 
not be overlooked. 

To the Source of the City’s Water Supply. An 
alert teacher would see immediately the pos- 
sibilities for engineering positions as well as 
clerical help. 

To the Telephone Company. The girls will 
see the possibilities for positions as telephone 
operators; the boys, linemen’s jobs. 


. To the Garage. This local industry offers 


many possibilities. For the boy there is the 
possibility of learning to be a garage me- 
chanic. Too, he might obtain a temporary po- 
sition in which he would try his skills before 
going to a trade school. Many positions in a 
garage or as gasoline station attendants are 
filled every year by young men. The position of 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


automobile salesman cannot be overlooked. 

For the girls there is the possibility of 
stenographic positions as well as bookkeeping 
and clerical help. 


. To the Post Office. There are a number of 


positions here: 

(1) Rural free delivery carriers. 

(2) City carriers. 

(3) Clerks in the post office. 

(4) Railway mail clerks. 

(5) Truck drivers. 

There are possibilities for seasonal work 
for young boys such as special delivery boys. 
Extra help is hired during the Christmas 
rush. Temporary employment during summer 
vacation offers some possibilities. 

While at the post office, the class could in- 
quire concerning civil service positions in 
other government departments. 

To the Bus Station. There are many oppor- 

tunities here. Among them are the following: 

(1) Bus drivers. 

(2) Clerical help. In this connection one 
often finds hotel clerks acting as agents 
of bus lines. 

To the Buyer of Eggs and Poultry. This man 
may be the owner of a private business, or 
this may be a farmers’ codperative organiza- 
tion. Trucking of produce to larger centers 
can be studied. There are jobs that would 
bring people into close contact with large 
packing plants. 

To the Building of a New Home. Here the 

class can study many skilled occupations. 

Among them are the following: 

(1) Stone mason. 

Carpenter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber. 

Painter and paperhanger. 

This same excursion offers the opportunity 


of studying the work of the architect. Too, . 


the work of the interior decorator must not 
be overlooked. At this same new home the pos- 
sibilities for nurserymen and their work can 
be discussed. This may lead to a study of hor- 
ticulture and forestry. 

To the Restaurant. Here is an industry that 
will take many girls without training beyond 
high school. There will be need for waitresses, 
cooks, and clerks. For people with advanced 
training and experience opportunities arise 
for positions as dietitians, hostesses, and sim- 
ilar skilled work. 

To the Bakery. Here one can see opportuni- 
ties in positions requiring learning the baker's 
trade. There are opportunities for pastry men, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


and caterers. Too, there are jobs as counter 
clerks and truck drivers. The art of salesman- 
ship cannot be neglected in this work. 

To the Bank. Here there are many possibili- 
ties. The work of clerks, tellers, assistant 
cashiers all offer possibilities. The work of 
machine operators and stenographers appeals 
to many girls and boys. The occupations 
teacher will point out the work of the bank in 
the field of real estate and insurance. He 
must not neglect the opportunity of show- 
ing the need for college-trained men who 
know economics. 

To the Hardware Store. Men clerks will be 
observed selling many kinds of merchandise 
including small hardware, stoves, refrigera- 
tors, paint, and farm implements. 

The possibilities of salesmen’s positions 
with wholesale hardware companies should 
be pointed out. The teacher can show how a 
young man may learn the hardware business 
as a salesman in a local hardware store, and 
then advance to a traveling = for a 
wholesale hardware company later. 

An interesting aspect of the business that 

should not be neglected is the possibility of 
selling athletic goods in a hardware store. 
Selling skis, basketballs, tennis rackets, bats, 
balls, guns, ammunition, fishing tackle and 
the like appeal to many boys. 
To the Local Theater. Part-time jobs are a 
possibility here. The work of ushers, machine 
operators, and ticket sellers all offer places to 
gain an acquaintance with the theater busi- 
ness. 

The vocational possibilities in —— 
positions offer opportunities here. Soun 
equipment, visual aids, acoustics—all are 
new and inviting fields for embryo engi- 
neers. 

To the Local Newspaper and Printing Plant. 
There are many positions that will appeal to 
young people here. The work of the news- 
paper reporter can be discussed. His per- 
sonal qualifications, training, and environ- 
ment should be considered. The work of the 
linotype operator should be studied. The 
teacher should point out where one can tfe- 
ceive this training, the length of the training 
period, hours, and wages. Advertising may ap- 
peal to some of the young people. Students 
who are interested in art will want to know 
the advantages and disadvantages of making 
one’s life work commercial art. The work of 
the advertising department of the paper can 
be studied in detail. 

To the Doctor's Office. Here the interested 
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19. 


20. 


young people will see the requirements neces- 
sary for a life’s work in medicine. These re- 
quirements will include the necessary college 
work, type of training, and work of the in- 
terne. The work of the doctor will be studied. 
The possibilities in the field of medicine other 
than as a general practitioner should be dis- 
cussed. The work of physicians in govern- 
ment service can be pointed out. Careers in 
medicine in the United States Army and 
Navy can be analyzed. 

While studying the profession of medicine 
the work of the nurse can be discussed. This 
field offers many possibilities—private duty 
nurses, school nurses, public health nurses, 
and institutional nurses. 

The work of medical technicians, too, can 

be studied. Here is a new field that requires 
specialized training, but should prove valu- 
able to those suitable for the work. 
To the Dentist’s Office. Here the students can 
observe the routine work of the dentist. His 
educational qualifications must not be neg- 
lected. Here, also, the field is not limited 
to private practice. Positions are available in 
government agencies. The work of commer- 
cial laboratories that supply the dentists’ 
needs can be investigated. Moreover, girls 
may be interested in the possibility of fol- 
lowing the work of a dental hygienist. 


To the Lawyer's Office. Many boys have been 


thinking of a lawyer’s work as a life voca- 
tion. Many questions, no doubt, will be raised 
concerning training, qualifications and in- 
come. The possibilities of positions in gov- 
ernment service must not be neglected. Many 
leading political positions are held by men 
learned in the law. 

One aspect of the legal profession that 

must not be neglected is pointing out the pos- 
sibilities of employment in the legal depart- 
ment of insurance companies and railway of- 
fices. 
To the Drugstore. Here is a local vocation 
that has probably been neglected by many 
people suggesting positions to young people. 
The local druggist is an important man. He 
serves an important need in every community. 
The professional training, the passing of state 
board examination, the hours of work, and 
the type of work—all are important questions 
that should be discussed. 

The teacher must remember to point out the 
possibilities of the exploratory period in this 
work. Part-time clerks after school, clerks at 
soda fountains, and errand boys are jobs that 
offer possibilities. 


23. 


24. 


23. 


26. 


27. 


The merchandising aspect of this work 
must not be neglected. Window decorating 
and salesmanship are important phases of the 
merchandising skills necessary in many phases 
of this business today. 

Questions may arise concerning the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of employment in a 
chain drugstore. 

The teacher must not neglect to suggest 
the possibilities for girls as druggists. Train- 
ing as a pharmacist may also lead into state 
and federal government positions in connec- 
tion with pure food laws and departments of 
agriculture. 

To the Beauty Parlor. Here is a profession 
that appeals to many girls. The work of a 
trained beauty parlor operator can be studied 
in detail. Girls will want to know the length 
of the training period, the legal requirements 
to practice, the location of reputable beauty 
culture schools, hours of work, salaries, and 
the personality suitable for the position. 

To the Police Department. The work of lo- 
cal police, highway patrolmen, and federal 
government operatives can be studied. Physi- 
cal qualifications, training, remuneration, and 
working conditions will all be investigated. 
Civil Service protection, pension funds, and 
age of retirement should all be reviewed. 

To the Government Relief Agencies. The 
possibilities of positions as social service 
workers will appeal to many girls. The work 
of social service attracts many men. Too, the 
students will get a chance to study the work 
of men employed as experts in agriculture, 
such as in soil conservation, seed loan proj- 
ects, etc. 

To the Library. Here is another exploratory 
field. A job as library page, for example, of- 
fers opportunity to become orientated to the 
work of a librarian. The teacher must call the 
attention of the class to the possibility of the 
need for trained librarians in many places. 
The school librarian offers one possibility; a 
librarian’s position in a state or federal insti- 
tution is another. It should be shown that a 
library offers employment to both men and 
women. 

To Buildings W here Stationary Engineers Are 
Employed. Many factories, public office build- 
ings, schools, and apartments employ station- 
ary engineers. The boys will want to know 
the qualifications to get a license, the type of 
work, hours, and pay. 

To the Office of the County Agricultural 
Agent. If one is so fortunate as to be in a 
county seat, or near one, he can take his class 
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to the office of the county agent. Here he can 
study the work of the agent and his relations 
with the farmers in the area. It may be the 
class could visit a model farm with the county 
agent. The work of the agent, his training, his 
experiences can be discussed. 

28. At the School House. The teaching profession 
should appeal to many of the young people. 
The work of the kindergarten-nursery school 
will arouse the interest of many girls. The 
training, salaries, and chances for obtaining 
employment should all be studied. Many 
girls may be interested in teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades. Others may prefer high 
school teaching. The work in home eco- 
nomics, music, art, or physical education may 
appeal to some of the girls. The boys should 
be educated to the possibilities of finding a 
life’s work in education. The work of high 
school principal and superintendent should 
be studied. 

29. To the Florist. If thege is a local greenhouse 
in the community, the teacher will want to 


take his class here. The work of the retail 
florist will be studied. The class will also 
want to study the work of the nurseryman. 

30. To the Commercial Photographer. The work 
of the commercial photographer is increas- 
ingly important. Trained newspaper photog- 
raphers are in demand. Illustrated magazines 
have proved very successful recently and have 
—_ the employment possibilities in this 

eld. 


Wuo SHALL DECIDE WHERE TO Go? 


Shall the teacher take his class to all thirty places 
in one school year? What order shall be followed 
in going to the industries? These are questions that 
confront the teacher. 

The program must meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual class. It must be functional. The program 
should be organized to meet the demands of a par- 
ticular school and the industries of that community. 
There should be nothing forced or artificial about 
these excursions. Purposeful doing on the part of 
teacher and pupils should be the guiding principle. 


A Unit in Interracial Understanding 


J. Pope 
Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


For the past two years the sociology classes of 
our high school, under the direction and supervision 
of the writer, have won first place in the south for 
the outstanding unit in interracial understanding. 
The success of the unit cannot be attributed to the 
single efforts of any one, but to the combined efforts 
and codperation of a great number of individuals 
and agencies. The students of our school have been 
eager to formulate an effective program of study 
and to participate in making it a success. The news- 
papers of our city, The Chattanooga News, The 
Chattanooga Times and The Chattanooga Free Press 
have given generously of their space for articles and 
editorials on this topic. The citizens of our city (both 
colored and white) have frequently visited our 
classes and given talks and help whenever possible; 
and the radio corporations (both WDOD and 
WAPO) of Chattanooga have given time on the air 
for broadcasts. These are only a few of the agencies 
that have contributed to our program. 

In May, 1937, and again in 1938, a letter was 
received from Dr. R. B. Eleazer, secretary of the 
Conference on Education and Race Relations. It 
read, in part, as follows: “After careful considera- 
tion of reports from schools in all parts of the south, 


I am glad to advise you that Central High School, 
Chattanooga, has been awarded first prize for the 
best unit of work in interracial understanding. We 
trust you find the work of sufficient interest and 
value to justify a similar project every year.” 

It is not necessary for me to mention that the stu- 
dents of the classes, as well as the writer, were grati- 
fied to get the letter. The prizes of one hundred 
dollars for 1937 and fifty dollars for 1938 were 
deeply appreciated. 

In the hope that many teachers, especially social 
science teachers, will sponsor interracial units, not 
only in the south, but in the entire nation, this short 
article is being prepared. 

The writer feels that careful planning is essen- 
tial to successful teaching. When our students de- 
cided that they would like to participate in a unit 
in interracial understanding (and remember it is not 
wise to force the unit upon them) the first thing we 
did was to secure an abundance of pertinent bul- 
letins on the subject from the Southern Interracial 
Commission, 710 Standard Building, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. These bulletins on race relations were secured 
free in sufficient quantity to insure each pupil an 


opportunity to study the topic. The main booklets 
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were, Population Problems and America’s Tenth 
Man. The booklets were read by both the students 
and the instructor. A program was very carefully 
planned, which was interesting, entertaining and 
profitable to pursue in teaching the unit. 

Every conceivable means was used to create an 
atmosphere of better racial understanding within 
our school and community. Many of these means 
were indirect and incidental, yet successful and 
worth while. 

Some of the main activities are listed here: 

1. Copies of the publications on race relations 
were distributed to the local newspapers of our 
city. Numerous articles and editorials were 
written which had much effect in bringing 
about a better racial understanding. 

2. A conference was held at one of the largest 
high schools of our city. One of the chief 
topics for discussion was, “Better Race Rela- 
tions.”” Some of the best known men of both 
races in our city took an active part in the dis- 
cussions. 

3. A group of our students gave a panel discus- 
sion in the chapel of the largest colored high 
school of our city. There were over 700 col- 
ored students present and these talks were re- 
ceived with appreciation and approval. 

4. A broadcast was given by a group of our stu- 
dents over our local broadcasting station. It 
was very effective and far reaching. 

5. Some of the most distinguished citizens of our 
community from both races visited our classes, 
gave talks, and allowed the pupils to ask ques- 
tions. On one occasion, Dr. Chas. S$. Johnson 
of Fisk University gave an address and al- 
lowed the students to interrogate him. 

6. An extensive essay contest was sponsored in 
the sociology classes and many essays were sub- 
mitted. Some of the poor, the average, and the 
good were sent as part of our unit. 


7. The Negro teachers, codperating with us, spon- 
sored a contest in their schools and gave us 
some of the essays written by their students. 

8. A class scrap book was prepared by the stu- 
dents of clippings, articles, essays, and other 
related materials. 

9. Numerous letters were secured from noted 
white and Negro leaders giving suggestions on 
how to create a better understanding between 
the races. 

10. The Southern Sociological Society met in Chat- 
tanooga last year. A number of our students at- 
tended the session that studied “Race Prob- 
lems.” 

11. A number of our leading citizens were inter- 
viewed on the subject of creating better racial 
understanding. Reports were made to the class 
on their ideas. 

12. The sociology students wrote a book, one chap- 
ter of which was devoted to ‘Race Relations.” 

13. The antagonistic racial areas of our city were 
discovered and means were employed to create 
a better understanding in those particular sec- 
tions. 

14. After our classes had completed the study of 
the various publications on better racial under- 
standing they were sent to the different schools 
of our city so that the social science classes 
might have a chance to make a study of this 
important social problem. 

These were but a few of our activities. Time and 
space prevent a complete enumeration of them all. 
The success of any unit is largely determined by the 
leadership, initiative and energy of the teacher. Stu- 
dents are eager to follow and participate if they can 
be shown the value and significance of the project. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that we are 
again entering the contest and feel that our unit 
this year will surpass those of other years. 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


WAYS AND WHEREFORES 


William M. Alexander makes a clarifying survey 
of the current trends in the reorganization of social 
studies curriculums in the November, 1938, issue of 
The Clearing House (‘‘A Program for Social Studies 
Curriculum Organization”). In general, he points 
out, reorganization has proceeded along two lines: 


in the social studies field itself, and in relating so- 
cial studies and other subjects of the curriculum. 
On the question of the interrelations of social 
studies and other subjects, two diverging viewpoints 
exist. Should social studies be organized as a dis- 
tinct division of the curriculum? Or, should social 
studies be organized as an integrated part of a cur- 
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riculum that makes “a unified attack upon the prob- 
lems of life in contemporary society?” The first view- 
point is in line with common, traditional practice 
and is the one which courses of study, textbooks, 
and the familiar paraphernalia of the classroom are 
designed to fit. The second viewpoint is handi- 
capped, at present, by the lack of a similarly well- 
organized body of materials. 

Nevertheless, many teachers are at work upon 
this problem of integration. Some, seeking to cor- 
relate subject matter, try to divide the whole social 
program into a few large areas. Materials are organ- 
ized around central themes and problems. In plan- 
ning aid executing such a program teachers must 
work codperatively. Others, at the opposite extreme, 
have been content to make integration incidental in 
the school program. Most teachers, however, have 
concerned themselves mainly with fitting subjects 
into a picture and not with building a program in 
which subjects as such are of secondary importance. 

In the social studies field itself, although the de- 
bate still is strong about the relative merits of teach- 
ing the social studies separately or of fusing or 
unifying them, the trend seems to favor fusion. The 
subject organization is not being abandoned quickly, 
and fusion courses themselves often are changes in 
name rather than genuine syntheses. Whatever the 
organization within the field, there persists as a 
lively issue the question, “Shall the curriculum be 
organized around the subjects or around some other 
center?” 

It is important to notice that there is an unmis- 
takable trend toward the functional approach in 
teaching. This approach subordinates subjects and 
works with social problems or lines of development 
which make use of subjects. It is possible that this 
approach, aiming to give youth an understanding 
of problems of life today, may furnish the solution 
of the problem of organization by allowing the so- 
cial studies to keep their identity while they become 
part of an integrated curriculum. The social studies 
curriculum itself would be built around social under- 
standings as the centers of organization, and these 
centers would be one with those of the whole cur- 
riculum. 

Four problems confront curriculum makers who 
would organize social studies around major social 
understandings: 

1. The tentative determination of problems 
about which to develop social understandings. 
Should they be those human problems which 
have persisted throughout history? Should they 
be pressing problems arising out of the unique 
conditions of our own day? Or both? 

2. The sequence in which these problems 
shall be studied. Shall it be a logical sequence? 
Or one determined by pupil maturity and in- 


terests? Is the overlapping and repetition of 
problems, year by year, undesirable or desir- 
able? 

3. The selection of phases of a problem 
upon which to build units. Problems, such as 
the problem of conservation or of transporta- 
tion, may be too broad to be used as instruc- 
tional units. What shall be the units within 
the broad problems? 

4. The determination by teachers and 
pupils together, of ways and means for devel- 
oping a unit. 

If the functional approach proves to be more than 
a temporary thing, the traditional organization of 
subject matter is likely to be discontinued. But sub- 
jects will not disappear, since organization of mate- 
rials there must be. Upon a new basis of selection 
of materials a new organization will take the place 
of the old. Already, in some schools, the new ar- 
rangements cannot be called history or economics 
or civics. Distinctive labels have yet to be invented 
for them. 

Supplementing this survey of organization trends 
is the summary of the “General Methods of Teach- 
ing” which Walter S. Monroe and Arlyn Marks pre- 
sented in the October (1938) issue of Educational 
Administration and Supervision. The authors, mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
University of Illinois, define a general method of 
teaching as a pattern of instruction usable in several 
subject-matter fields. Within such a general pattern, 
of course, variations in instructional activities will 
occur. Charters and Waples, for example, reported 
in The Commonwealth Teacher Training Study 
upon one hundred and twenty-two “ ‘teacher activi- 
ties included in classroom instruction.’ ” 

Monroe and Marks list nine principal general 
methods of teaching. Each, in turn, is described 
briefly, without evaluation. These methods, chrono- 
logically considered, are the lecture method; the 
recitation method; object teaching; development 
methods such as the Herbartian, Heuristic, and the 
Morrison Plan; the laboratory method, including su- 
pervised or directed study, the Dalton Plan, the 
contract method, and to some extent the Winnetka 
Plan; the project method; the problem method; the 
socialized recitation; and the Morrison unit-mastery 
plan. In a later issue of Educational Administration 
and Supervision the authors will give “a summary 
of the research relating to General Methods of 
Teaching.” 

A timely discussion in line with the functional 
approach in teaching appeared in the December 
number of The High School Journal in E. D. Griz- 
zell’s article on ‘The Coérdinating Function of the 
Secondary School in the Development of Citizen- 
ship.” Like Professor Crawford (see this department 
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in the December and January issues of THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES), Professor Grizzell urges that doing and not 
book-study be made the center of the educational 
scene. In a democracy, he says, education in citizen- 
ship begins with birth and is a “process by which 
the young citizen develops into the mature and fully 
reponsible citizen.’” There is a growing conviction, 
he declares, that such education is not achieved as 
well by inculcating ‘knowledge of existing forms 
of mere training in approved practices of the social 
groups to which the individual happens to belong”’ 
as by enlarging the understanding of the principles 
of democratic citizenship and how they are exem- 
plified in all sorts of practices. The best results will 
not be secured by knowledge-getting alone, which, 
hitherto, has been the absorbing activity of the 
school. Knowledge-getting is but part of a larger 
program of activities. Both personal experiences and 
the vicarious experiences which books give are per- 
tinent to citizenship education. How much of each 
to use, is a question whose answer depends upon 
such matters as pupil age, abilities, interests, and 
background. 

Education in citizenship requires activity in com- 
munity life. The school has been given this respon- 
sibility, for youth, just as it has been given the re- 
sponsibilities for vocational education, training in 
home making, health education, and the like. But 
no one social institution can assume the whole func- 
tion of developing ‘the individual for his duties 
and responsibilities as a member of the social 
group.” The school itself can become the principal 
codrdinator of the various social agencies involved 
in citizenship education. Such a function presupposes 
a community survey, continuous in a changing so- 
ciety, to find out what those agencies are. Along 
with such a survey there should develop a plan of 
codperation for all the agencies involved. The 
school, in such a plan, should act as the codrdinat- 
ing agency in the community program of activities 
for citizenship education. 

At least six advantages may be expected from 
such a codperative education program: (1) More 
effective development of both theory and practice. 
(2) More opportunities for education in citizenship 
for those who now profit little from formal educa- 
tion. (3) More community-life situations in which 
youth can take part. (4) More facilities which will be 
available for school use. (5) Less reliance upon 
education through those formal instructional activ- 
ities which are inadequate. (6) A basis for educa- 
tion in citizenship broader and deeper than any the 
school alone could establish. 

How may such a coérdinating program be de- 
veloped in an American community? Doctor Griz- 
zell proposes that use be made of the services of 
libraries, recreation centers, social service agencies, 


and other local institutions which can enlarge the 
pupil’s knowledge of the community and strengthen 
his appreciation of the contributions to democratic 
life made by community agencies. Much of real 
worth can be secured by codrdinating and using ex- 
isting youth organizations, such as the Boy Scouts. 
Youth should be led also to take part in non-com- 
petitive work projects in the community, which 
would provide practice in codperation for solving 
community problems. Such projects as better hous- 
ing, developing recreation facilities, fire prevention, 
and highway safety would become matters of real 
significance to young people, cultivating not only 
skills in vocational activities but also a wholesome 
social and civic spirit. Care should be taken to pro- 
mote participation in a wide variety of necessary 
community-service activities. By such means, youth 
will learn to work together for common ends, would 
foster a variety of interests and talents in civic 
leadership, and would be assured, through the 
school, of opportunities for everyone to become iden- 
tified with the activities and ideals of the com- 
munity. 

In The Social Frontier for December, Dr. Earle 
U. Rugg also urges the need for integrating school 
and out-of-school experiences (‘Is Education Some- 
thing More than Schooling?”). To him also, the 
school should perform the coérdinating functions. 

Pertinent to these discussions of trends and meth- 
ods are articles in the December issue of Progressive 
Education which is devoted to “Early and Later 
Adolescence.” Caroline B. Zachry, chairman of the 
Committee on the Study of Adolescents, Commission 
on Secondary School Curriculum, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, gives selections from a chapter of 
the forthcoming report of the Commission on Re- 
organizing Secondary Education. Her remarks on 
‘Some General Characteristics of Adolescence’ are 
ever-needed reminders. The young adolescent is just 
entering the larger social life beyond the family 
circle and is also subject to an extensive new inner 
life which evokes new aspirations and fears. ‘‘The 
state, the school, and society at large tend to take 
little notice of these changes and expansions in his 
life.’” By such neglect democratic society undermines 
itself. Seeking satisfactions, and not being directed 
into channels of social usefulness, restless youth too 
often develop neuroses, turn to crime, or become 
active in anti-democratic movements. “By not pro- 
viding for self-realization through forms of social 
participation appropriate to their stage of develop- 
ment, |democratic society] squanders the psycho- 
biological resources which each generation of adoles- 
cents has to contribute anew to the continuous re- 
construction of democracy.” The secondary schools 
have been too pre-occupied with the interests and 
needs of scholarship and ‘the demands of an ac- 
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quisitive society,” paying too little attention to the 
need for “personal fulfillment through democratic 
living.” 

We train minds, says the writer, or we try to. 
But we rarely try to train emotions. And, of all peo- 
ple, adolescents are emotionally most unstable. ‘For 
the adolescent may be led systematically through a 
whole gamut of information and attitude prescribed 
for living in the current social scene and still remain 
impervious and unaffected—preferring to dwell in 
his own world, undisturbed . . . by adult general- 
izations. Or he may misuse school experience to his 
own ends,”’ at the expense of society. If, instead of 
paying little heed to these problems of adolescence, 
parents, teachers, and others would recognize them 
and see them in relation to the given social and cul- 
tural pattern of life, much could be done to resolve 
the conflicts of youth. 

Alice V. Keliher, in her article in the same maga- 
zine on “How Can We Use the Insight of Youth?” 
gives a concrete illustration by the use of films of 
how to give social direction to adolescents which 
Miss Zachry showed was necessary. Mary C. Jones, 
in “Guiding the Adolescent,” shows how such di- 
rection was given at the Institute of Child Welfare 
of the University of California, in the school, the 
home, the church, and the club. Her conclusion is 
that “guiding the adolescent necessitates furnishing 
him with opportunities for making decisions, for 
achieving status among his boy and girl associates, 
and for building individual patterns of behavior 
which will lead toward a mature and integrated per- 
sonality.” 

Four other accounts in the same journal will be 
found useful. Lois Hayden Meek, drawing upon 
the report of the Committee on Immediate Social 
Relations of the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, describes ‘The Immediate Social Relations of 
Students in Junior and Senior High Schools.” Elmina 
R. Lucke, in “Travel Toward Economic Realities,” 
recounts the educational ‘worth of a trip with youth 
to a coal mining community. A group of teachers 
of the Goldsboro High School tell their experiences 
with a program of “Active Learning in a High 
School of North Carolina.’” And Robinson and 
Munzer show the values derived from “High 
School Students’ Experiences in the Hudson Guild 
Summer Work Camp.” 


ECONOMIC TRENDS AND THE NEW DEAL 


Alvin Johnson is a well-known member of the 
Yale University Graduate School, a director of the 
New School for Social Research, and a member of 
the Editorial Council of The Yale Review. In that 
quarterly, for December, 1938, he contributes the 
leading article: “After the New Deal.”” As a Demo- 


crat as well as a student he gives an appreciative as 
well as critical interpretation of the meaning of the 
New Deal. Professor Johnson calls it an attempt 
to cope with new economic conditions. It is a per- 
manent deal because the new conditions are perma- 
nent. The crash of 1929 taught us that there can be 
no return to the pre-war order. ‘In one aspect, then, 
the New Deal has been simply America’s adjust- 
ment to the new social-economic situation of the 
world. The adjustment was bound to come, Roose- 
velt or no Roosevelt. If we had re-elected Hoover, 
it would have come through the mechanism of re- 
sistance and shock. Roosevelt had the genius to 
achieve simply through intelligence—a rather un- 
canny intelligence, when one thinks of it—what 
would have been achieved in any event, but other- 
wise with wasteful friction and conflict.” 

Among the new conditions now obvious to us is 
the change in the relative position of labor and 
capital. Formerly capital was supreme. If it refused 
to employ labor, labor starved. It could dominate 
unions, with the aid of the police and the courts. 
In the past, moreover, the government sought to 
keep on good terms with capital. Bankers could 
make or mar the success of a government bond issue. 
Now, government employment through public 
works, rearmament, housing, and similar undertak- 
ings, makes capital no longer the sole source of em- 
ployment. Moreover, there is coming to be “no 
essential economic difference between a hydroelec- 
tric plant, financed by government bonds, and a 
hydroelectric plant financed by the sale of stocks and 
bonds. Assuming that both are sound ventures from 
the point of view of production, neither represents 
an unbalanced addition to the debts of our econ- 
omy.” Governments also, in recent times, have be- 
come sovereign in the field of finance, and capital 
is controlled by government rather than government 
being controlled by it. The political power of cap- 
ital is declining, while the political power of labor, 
by the sheer weight of voting numbers, grows. It is 
significant that the growth of urban life and the de- 
mands made by technological advances upon labor 
cultivate labor's intelligence. 

The adjustment to this new socio-economic situa- 
tion has been made in different ways, in Italy, in 
Germany, and in Russia, for example. But in this 
country, capital has not been enslaved while gov- 
ernment and labor have been moving up. Capital 
no longer is their master. Rather all three become 
equals. Property is no longer sovereign. Its owners, 
like the owners of labor and the public servants, are 
becoming employees of society. Professor Johnson 
suggests that we adopt a policy for the development 
of the natural resources of the whole nation, with 
emphasis at first ye the South. He then explains 
why we need to develop the light industries field 
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now that frontier conditions have vanished and the 
demands for heavy industries have lessened both on 
that account and hecause of the industrial develop- 
ments in other nations. He concludes with some 
criticisms of the New Deal and makes a plea for 
more positive policies after the New Deal has struck 
off the old shackles of pre-war capitalism. 


KEEPING UP TO DATE 


From Atlanta, Georgia, comes an illustration of 
how to meet the professional problem of keeping 
abreast of the times. In March of last year the At- 
lanta high schools began the publication of a quar- 
terly called Professional Pointers in order ‘to bring 
to the attention of the high school teachers the out- 
standing books in their special fields and helpful 
articles in current professional magazines.’ To this 
same end The Challenge is being issued monthly by 
the J. C. Murphy Junior High School of Atlanta. 
Both publications are inexpensively produced in 
mimeographed form, their sheets stapled together. 


First AMERICANS 


Pupils will be interested in the profusely illus- 
trated article on ‘“The First Americans” which was 
contributed to the December number of Natural 
History by C. Bertrand Schultz of the Nebraska 
State Museum. It reviews the important studies 
since the World War in the anthropology of the 
New World which have been clearing up some of 
the many obscure points about the Folsom-Yuma 
Period. A description is given of the mysterious 
people on this continent about 20,000 years ago, 
during the last Ice Age, including evidence pointing 
to an Asiatic origin and an account of the artifacts 
which recently have been turned up. 


AFFAIRS—-EAST 


Almost universally the Munich accord is being 
called the most momentous in international affairs 
since the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. As 
1938 closed, interest in the agreement was just as 
strong as it had been in the early autumn. The win- 
ter issue of The Yale Review (December, 1938) 
was given over largely to discussions of its conse- 
quences. In the light of the startling success of Pan- 
Germanism under Hitler, Professor Philip E. 
Mosely of Cornell describes the factors unfavorable 
to its spread in southeastern Europe (“Hitler and 
Southeastern Europe’’). Professor Mosely had vis- 
ited the Balkans and observed both the German ad- 
vances there and the conditions unfavorable to Ger- 
man penetration. Everywhere among the Slavs, 
nationalism is strong and offers no mean obstacle to 
permanent German domination. Moreover, thanks 
to improvements in educational systems and in agri- 
cultural methods, the peasant appears to be moving 


into a position of importance greater than he has 
ever held in Balkan society. 

Professor Sidney B. Fay, writing in the December 
issue of Events (‘‘Hitler’s Grip on Eastern Europe’) 
agrees with Professor Mosely that Hitler’s success in 
clearing the way for a German drive eastward has 
stiffened resistance. Poland, now that French influ- 
ence has waned, fearing dismemberment, is strenu- 
ously working to build a bulwark against Germany 
out of the small eastern states. While her success is 
problematical, it is evident that those states, from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, are not anxious to be- 
come, like the rump Czechoslovakia, satellites of the 
Reich. 

In The Yale Review mentioned above, President 
Charles Seymour of Yale recalls the circumstances 
surrounding the creation of Czechoslovakia in 1919. 
As a member of the American delegation at Ver- 
sailles, active in the matter, his description of the 
way in which the frontiers of the Czech state were 
determined is authoritative. Like Professor Fay, he 
declares that to have deprived Czechoslovakia of 
those regions where non-Czech minorities dwelt, 
which Hitler did at Munich, would have left the 
state without economic independence, vassal to Ger- 
many. 

Speculation about the effect of the Munich accord 
upon France and Great Britain has not lessened. 
B. H. Liddell Hart, noted military critic, is dubious 
about “Britain’s Military Situation” (The Yale Re- 
view for December) and lists the reasons why her 
defenses against air raids are defective. The respon- 
sibility for inefficiency as well as ineffectiveness he 
lays at the door of the Tory government. The implica- 
tions of Munich are that England must now empha- 
size defense. Since the time of William the Con- 
queror, Britain has given little thought to defense, 
and now it seems very difficult to envisage its neces- 
sity. Captain Liddell Hart urges that the British 
military organization be unified, that divided 
authority in military affairs be abolished, and that 
the problem be seen as one, with three parts: on the 
water, on land, and in the air. Major George F. 
Eliot also examines the defense problem of nations 
in The Military Consequences of Munich (see 
PERTINENT PAMPHLETS, this issue). Other results 
of Munich for Europe, Africa, and Asia are dis- 
cussed in these issues of Events and The Yale Re- 
view, and in Current History for December and for 
January. 

A thought which should provoke debate among 
students of history is expressed in Stephen Dug- 
gan’s “The Reversal in British Foreign Policy’’ 
(News Bulletin for Dec. 1, 1938, of the Institute 
of International Education, 2 W. 45 Street, New 
York City). Doctor Duggan, from the vantage 
point of Director of the Institute, sees in the Munich 
agreement Britain’s desertion of her traditional 
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balance-of-power policy. Hitherto that principle has 
led her to back her weaker Continental rivals against 
the stronger. At Munich she backed the stronger 
rival, fascist Germany, against the weaker, com- 
munist Russia. The results of this reversal in policy 
seem unfortunate, and only Britain’s greater distrust 
of communism can explain her support of Hitler. 
Doctor Duggan does not disregard other factors, 
such as Chamberlain’s predilections and prejudices, 
the earnest wish for peace, the fear that British cap- 
italism might not survive the strain of another war, 
and the overrating of German strength and under- 
rating of Russian. Only powerful forces could 
have led Great Britain to desert the principle which 
she has honored since the days of Henry VIII. 


AFFAIRS—W EST 


The reverberations of Munich resound no less in 
the West than in the East. Professor J. Fred Rippy, 
in Events for December, sees ‘‘Munich’s Warning 
to America’’ as a command for adequate defense, 
both military and diplomatic. Major George F. 
Eliot, in The New Republic for Dec. 21, 1938, 
argues against building a huge air force as our front 
line defense (“How Much National Defense?’’). 
Our primary need, he maintains, is to control the 
sea lanes of this hemisphere. No attacker from 
across the seas can do much unless his navy carries 
his air forces and acts as the air base. This is true 
as long as no major, unfriendly power possesses a 
land base in the West. The extravagant pleas for 
enormous expenditures for defense and for extreme 
economic codrdination in war time can be disre- 
garded. For us, the navy is the mainstay as long 
as our oceans endure and we are the colossus of the 
West. This thought was developed at greater length 
by Major Eliot in Harper's Magazine for December 
(see this department in last month’s THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES). 

Wilbur Burton, writing on “Panama: Defense 
Problem No. 1” (Current History for December), 
agrees with Major Eliot that ships form the first 
line of American defense. To him, the Panama 
Canal is our Achilles’ heel. For its adequate protec- 
tion he describes its strategic advantages and its de- 
fensive weaknesses and examines its naval role. His 
article is the first of a series on vital military de- 
fense zones. 

On a more peaceful note are articles by William 
D. Patterson, Latin-American editor for the Asso- 
ciated Press, and Francis Bowes Sayre, Assistant 
Secretary of State. Mr. Patterson, writing on “Hands 
Across the Equator” in the December number of 
Scribner's Magazine, presents one of the clearest 
pictures of the varied activities of the United States 
to tie the American democracies together by bonds 
of understanding, mutual acquaintance, trade, and 


culture. He enumerates the growing number of 
activities in this country to link North and South 
America together: by radio, movies, roads, ships, 
aviation, tourist trade, commerce, books and arti- 
cles, interchange of students, and international con- 
ferences and other relations. Mr. Sayre’s article, 
‘Trade by Treaties” (Current History for January), 
reviews the work of the Department of State in 
promoting world trade and world peace. The im- 
portance, in this connection, of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 is stressed, and the recent pacts 
with Great Britain and Canada are included. 

In line with these articles on current affairs is 
that by Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Assistant Director of 
the Institute of International Education, on ““A Need 
in Our International Education”, which appeared in 
the News Bulletin referred to above. He recom- 
mends the study, in our schools, of the consequences 
of our isolation policy. These consequences, as the 
world shrinks in size and the interdependence of 
nations grows, are likely to be far from good. Such 
a study, he believes, will do much to wean the 
American people from a policy which is no longer 
useful. It would be a step on the way “toward 
building a world community that will come to ful- 
fill the common desire of all men at their best to 
live in peace.” President Roosevelt’s Good Neigh- 
bor Policy and the recent Lima Conference show the 
trend toward a re-orientation of American foreign 
policy. 

Although several commentators question their in- 
ferences, the editors of Fortune Magazine in their 
national survey in the January number conclude that 
their poll of the country reveals a growing feeling 
against our traditional isolation policy. The Ameri- 
can people do not care to meddle in foreign affairs, 
but neither do they care to play the ostrich. 
There seems to be a feeling, according to the edi- 
tors, that another major European war will occur 
and we shall be drawn in. Fortune declares that 
56.3% of the nation favor the principle of collec- 
tive security, as against isolation, and favor throw- 
ing our lot in with the democracies of the world 
against the aggression of dictator states. At all 
events, the traditional policy of isolation is being 
critically scrutinized. The Fortune quarterly surveys, 
like the Gallup polls, have been widely quoted. 
During 1939 these surveys will appear monthly 
and will be illustrated with pictorial statistics of an 
unusual kind, attractive to young people. 

In ‘“‘United States Gets Its Picture Taken” (De- 
cember issue of Current History), Morris Markey 
describes the $15,000,000 project for making “a 
veritable portrait of the country—every field and 
every house, every stream and every town and every 
lonesome valley.” A half-hundred airplanes, on 


clear days, are now shuttling back and forth, nearly 
three miles up, taking photographs by the hundreds. 
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The entire project will take several years to com- 
plete. It began in the Soil Conservation Service 
where air photographs aided in detecting soil ero- 
sion areas more readily. Such map work proved 
helpful in the western dust bowl. At present the 
Department of Agriculture has taken over the direc- 
tion of the project, and eighteen commercial pho- 
tography firms are taking the pictures. Mr. Markey 
tells how the pictures are made and how the map is 
being assembled from the thousands of individual 
photographs. The manifold uses of such a map are 
indicated by Mr. Markey, ranging from timber 
analysis and the determination of acreage planted 
in various crops to flood control and plotting roads 
or transmission lines. 

In the December Yale Review, Professor Myron 
W. Watkins of New York University studies “The 
Monopoly Investigation’”’ begun late in 1938 by the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. Like 
Charles A. Beard and others, Professor Watkins 
holds that more is at stake than trust busting, and 
he calls for a study of the new economic conditions 
which have caused free competition to break down. 
Monopoly, he says, is but a visible sign of these new 
conditions. The Committee should seek to find 
means for dealing with the conditions that breed 
monopoly so that democracy can be preserved. He 
describes the principal types of monopolies and pre- 
sents four of the more important solutions suggested 
by students of the problem. 


MEETINGS 


Flora A. Gunnerson of the Hempstead High 
School, Hempstead, Long Island, reports upon an 
active year of the Long Island Social Studies Teach- 
ers’ Association. At three meetings during the last 
school year teachers conferred on the subjects of 
visual education, the social studies of the future, 
and the Youth Movement in this country. So far 
this year they have held conferences on the Sudeten 
situation and on professional questions raised by the 
teachers themselves—a sort of Question Box. This 
spring, one meeting will be devoted to the work. the 
plans, and the hopes of the elementary school 
(March 28) and another to a subject of current 
interest (May 23). For the current year the presi- 
dent of the Association is Edward Range of Amity- 
ville High School, Amityville, N. Y. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association during Christmas Week, 
1938, steps were taken by the teachers of social 
studies to establish more definitely a state-wide or- 
ganization. Howard R. Drake of the Lansdowne 
(Pa.) High School, newly elected president of the 
Social Studies Section of the Classroom Teachers in 
the Secondary Education Department of the Asso- 
ciation was authorized to appoint a committee of 
representatives from the eight convention districts 


into which the Association divides the state. This 
committee will set up the machinery of organization. 
At the Christmas meeting, every convention district 
was represented and gave unanimous and enthusias- 
tic support to the project. The organization will be 
an integral part of the state association of teachers 
and will seek to establish in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal a regular channel for clearing all sorts of 
information about the field in order to serve the 
social studies group and to weld together the social 
studies teachers of the state. 


ON THE AIR 


Several radio programs useful for high schools 
have been announced for the spring term of 1939. 
“Americans All—Immigrants All,” a program in 
which the national Office of Education and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System are coéperating, will 
be given every Sunday afternoon at two o'clock, 
E. S. T.. until May 7. In February, the story of the 
Jews, Slavs, and Orientals in America will be pre- 
sented; in March, the Italians, the Near-Eastern 
people, and other groups (Hungarians, Rumani- 
ans, Portuguese, Lithuanians, Latvians, Finns, 
Mexicans); in April, the contributions of immi- 
grants to industry, science, arts and crafts, and so- 
cial progress; on April 23 and 30, the history of a 
typical New England town and of an industrial 
city; and on May 7 a summary through the voices 
of outstanding people of various cultural back- 
grounds, 

To aid listeners, suggest follow-up activities, and 
otherwise supplement each broadcast, leaflets have 
been prepared and will be sent free, upon request, 
from the Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The whole series on ‘Americans All—Immigrants 
All” will be made available on phonograph records. 
Further information may be secured from the Edu- 
cational Script and Recording Exchange, Radio Di- 
vision, Office of Education. 

“The World Is Yours,” the program of The 
Smithsonian Institution, will continue to be broad- 
cast over the National Broadcasting Company net- 
work every Sunday afternoon at 4:30 o'clock, E. S. 
T., until June 25. Among the many subjects to be 
given, these are especially pertinent for social stu- 
dies: 

Feb. 5, Your Home (Evolution of the Modern 
Home). 

Feb. 26, Cave and Cliff Dwellers (of America). 

Mar. 26, Eli Whitney—Cotton’s Man of Des- 
tiny. 

Apr. 23, First Ladies’ Fashions (Dress of the 
Wives of the Presidents). 

May 7, From New York to Washington by 
Coach in 1800. 

May 14, The Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

June 11, Growth of the American Flag. 


: 
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In this series, four other programs, on industrial 
subjects, may fill a need in geography or other so- 
cial studies class: the aluminum industry (Feb. 19), 
the salt industry (May 28), the world’s fisheries 
(June 18), and paper making (June 25). 


VISUAL MATERIALS 


The National Parks Bureau of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, Canada, has pre- 
pared more than four thousand colored lantern 
slides showing the nineteen national parks of 
Canada. The sets, with sixty or seventy slides per 
set, depict wild life, scenery, and other subjects. 
Lecture notes accompany each set. The material is 
useful for schools. 

The State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio, is preparing a series of reels in the form of 
scenic-travelogs showing the State of Ohio in its 
manifold activities. About a score of these single- 
reel, sound, motion pictures are now available. The 
whole series will tell the story of Ohio. 


From Russia comes a drama of nazi persecution, 
Professor Mamlock, by Friedrich Wolf. It is avail- 
able in this country in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
sound film (Garrison Films, 1600 Broadway, New 
York City). 

The Virginia Conservation Commission, Rich- 
mond, Va., has added four new educational reels to 
its library: George Washington's Virginia, 
Washington's Mount Vernon (both together take 
forty minutes to show), The Colonial National His- 
torical Park (Jamestown, Williamstown, and York- 
town: 114 reels), and The Beautiful Caverns of 
Luray (2 reels). All of these may be secured on 
16 mm. film. 

The federal Bureau of Reclamation has prepared 
a lantern-slide set showing the Practical Use of Soil 
and Water. It makes graphic the latest information 
on soil and water management. The set is furnished 
free, except for transportation charges, upon appli- 
cation to the Commissioner of Reclamation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by J. IRA KREIDER 
Abington High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 


Building the British Empire: to the End of the First 
Em pire. By James Truslow Adams. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1938. Pp. xvi, 438. 
$3.50. 

Any general account in short compass of the 
history of England and Greater Britain finds itself 
amid a sizable company of similar works. And it is 
in this class that Mr. Adams’ work falls, for if his 
second volume is no larger than the first the whole 
will not exceed in length many a one-volume ac- 
count. It is as much a commentary upon the facts 
as a narrative history, and in both general pattern 
and content resembles rather closely G. M. 
Trevelyan’s History of England, though it is evident 
that the English scholar is on more familiar ground. 

One feels that this is one of those books which 
get written primarily because their authors want to 
write them—by no means a bad reason for produc- 
ing a book. The subject is one in which Mr, Adams 
is much interested, and he writes with an affection- 
ate sympathy for things English, which seems at 
times to take the keen edge off his critical faculty. 
He unfolds a story in which situations have a way 
of working out for the best, sometimes by happy 
chance, often because of the characteristics of the 
English people. Some of these characteristics the 
author attempts to trace and analyze. The problem 
clearly intrigues him. 


The book is in general well and interestingly 
written. But it onal probably not be unfair to say 
that it contains little either in thought or in content 
not to be found in similar works already available. 
There are several errors of readily ascertainable fact, 
other statements are misleading, and here and there 
one encounters a sentence difficult to associate with 
so acknowledged a craftsman as Mr. Adams. But 
it is not to be doubted that he has enjoyed writing 
this volume, and there are many who will enjoy 
reading it. 
LEoNDAS 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The French Revolution as Told by Contemporaries. 
By E. L. Higgins. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1938. Pp. 463. $2.75. 

In this book, Mr. Higgins has presented a wide 
and varied collection of letters, memoirs, speeches, 
official documents, and recorded conversations com- 
ing from those who lived and felt the effects of 
events during this trying period of French history. 
The materials are arranged under twenty-nine heads, 
each of which seems to be a significant chapter in 
the development of the French Revolution. Under 
each of these, the reader will find varied accounts as 
told or written by those of widely different ambi- 
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tions. The result seems as unbiased as known docu- 
ments make possible. 

For the student of the French Revolution, it will 
be of importance. For the casual reader it may be 
misleading. Due to the fact that several documents 
are produced to explain each crisis, these must be 
interpreted with due consideration of the source. 
Joseph Weber, who was a foster brother of Marie 
Antoinette, is quoted at length. These items are, in 
general, a defense of the monarchy, and interpreted 
in this light show us much. From an American 
viewpoint, the letters of Thomas Jefferson are of 
interest. The letters and comments concerning 
Lafayette of American Revolutionary fame, give him 
a glitter which is not altogether heroic. Henry 
Edgeworth, confessor of Louis XVI, tells vividly of 
the execution. 


Two conclusions seem evident throughout the 


work. First, that Louis XVI is credited with nothing 
except a chronic weakness. There is a striking 
parallel to modern political problems shown by 
those who suggested a solution to all ills if the king 
had only done “this or that.’’ Second, there are so 
many plausible causes mentioned for the Revolution 
as a whole, and for the downfall of the king that 
a feeling of the inevitable follows each citation. In 
this, the philosophies of the times are excellently 
and simply portrayed. 

For use in the secondary school, a preface con- 
cerning the people quoted seems necessary: 

The selection of material is adequate and 
within the comprehension of most high school 
students. The book as a whole may be too 
great a task, but as an aid to 
events and people, separated parts of the boo 
have very definite values. 

WILLARD E. MARTZ 
Jenkintown High School 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


The Canadians, The Story of a People. By George 
M. Wrong. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. vili, 455. $3.50. 

The Canadians is indeed “The Story of a People.” 
One might even go so far as to say that it is the 
story of peoples for it runs the gamut in its intro- 
duction of every culture known to mankind, ranging 
from that of the primitives of North America to 
some of the most glamorous and lavish of the courts 
of Europe. 

For its purpose, it is all inclusive. It is so much 
so, that the students of our American schools can- 
not afford to miss the intelligent appreciation of the 
background and development of our own country, 
which this history provides. Events and personali- 
ties of Canada and the United States were so inter- 
woven that the inquiring mind might well ponder 
what the story might have been had French suprem- 


acy prevailed in North America. In these days of 
international strife, especially, the book has what 
it takes to make good neighbors on the basis of 
something more enduring than mere sentiment. 

While this treatise may be a “popular history,” 
one can, nevertheless, see greater possibilities in its 
use in secondary schools. it also provides material 
for advanced students for further research. 

MABEL O. ZIMMERMANN 

Woodbury Elementary School 

Woodbury, New Jersey 


Refugees: Preliminary Report of a Survey. By Sir 
John Hope Simpson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xviii, 233. Paper covers. 
$1.25. 

The Refugee in the United States. By Harold Fields. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 
229. $2.50. 


While the problem of the refugee has been 
brought to our attention very acutely during the past 
few months on account of the wave of anti-Semiti- 
cism in Germany and Italy, these two studies remind 
us that the migration and assimilation of the émigrés 
since the World War has been a continuing and 
perplexing problem. 

Simpson's Refugees is a preliminary report of a 
survey begun in September 1937 by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs covering the origins 
and present situations of post-War refugee move- 
ments, which resulted from political and_ social 
catastrophes in European countries and the Ottoman 
and Russian Empires. The full results of this in- 
vestigation will be published in a volume entitled 
“The Refugee Problem—Report of a Survey.”’ 

This preliminary report is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first, which takes up a third of the book, 
deals with the origins of the existing refugee situa- 
tion. This is followed by an explanation of the in- 
ternational machinery available in connection with 
the League of Nations for the protection and assist- 
ance of émigrés as well as the legal aspects of the 
problem. The third section deals with the conditions 
of the refugees in the various countries in which 
they have taken refuge or been settled. Part four is 
entitled ‘‘Conclusions.” The survey staff feels that 
“there are only two solutions which finally dispose 
of the refugee problem: repatriation and full ab- 
sorption in another country.” They are further of 
the opinion that the “problem is now of relatively 
small proportions,” and that it could be solved by 
a deliberate and systematic attempt by governments 
to absorb the refugees now resident in their terri- 
tories, ‘solved at least until the next major war.” 


Mr. Fields, who is the executive director of the 
National League for American Citizenship, has per- 
formed a real service in writing The Refugee in the 
United States. In it he presents the economic, politi- 
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* Do Machines Make Jobs or Destroy Them? 


How will television affect our lives? The answers, simply told, to these and many other vital questions 
arising out of the machine age, will be found in “Machines and Tomorrow's World.” This new Public 
Affairs Pamphlet is based on a report of the Subcommittee on Technology of the National Resources 


Committee. 


* How Many New Houses Does America Need? 


What per cent of our city houses are in good condition? "Can Ameiica Build Houses?", a Public Affairs 
Pamphlet by Miles L. Colean, surveys in simple language the housing problem which our country faces. 


* Which is Better - Work Relief or the “Dole? 


Are relief standards too high? Any high school student can understand the answers to these questions 
as given in "This Question of Relief,’ a Public Affairs Pamphlet which was prepared in cooperation with 


the staff of the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research 


* What Lies Abead for Germany? 


ouncil. 


What lies behind Hitler's rise to power? “Shadow Over Europe: the Challenge of Nazi Germany” is a 
new Headline Book which suggests possible answers to many of the most challenging questions in today's 
European situation. Written by Shepard Stone, this pamphlet is authoritative as well as being fascinating 


reading. 


The above are but a few of the many vital questions of domestic and international significance which 
are answered simply, authoritatively, and on the basis of research in the Public Affairs Pamphlets and 
the Headline Books. Send for complete list of titles. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet $.10 each—Headline Books $.25 each. 20% discount on orders of 10 or more 


copies of an individual title. 


See these pamphlets on display in Booth #D-49-51 at the N.E.A. meeting in Cleveland. 
Distributed to schools by 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Boston 


cal, and social difficulties that have been the lot of 
the émigrés to this country since the World War, 
what means have been adopted by the various na- 
tionalities to overcome them, and the results which 
have been achieved. He answers many questions 
which naturally come to mind when one thinks of 
the refugees. What agencies aid them? How suc- 
cessfully are they assimilated? Do some nationalities 
assimilate more easily than others? How are they 
distributed occupationally? Do many find their way 
to the relief rolls? etc. This book is full of inter- 
esting and valuable information and should have a 
wide reading, both by the general public and by 
students of social problems. It is fully documented, 
contains numerous tables showing the distribution 
and occupation of immigrants, and a bibliography 
covering five and one-half pages. 
H. EMory WAGNER 
Girard College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland, 1759 and 
1771. By J. Bennett Nolan. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. Pp. 229. 
$2.50. 

Little has been known about the journeys of 

Franklin described in this volume—that to Scotland 

in 1759 and that which included a visit to Ireland 


Chicago San Francisco 


and Scotland in 1771, Carl Van Doren in his monu- 
mental biography devotes about four pages to these 
travels. The reason for this paucity of information 
is explained by Mr. Van Doren, who says in refer- 
ring to the first journey: ‘‘Most of his letters for 1759 
have been lost and the scant records tell little but 
that he was made burgess and guild brother of Edin- 
burgh on 5 September and one day the same month 
had supper at the house of William Robertson with 
Adam Smith, William Cullen, Alexander Carlyle, 
and other men of learning unnamed.” 

By traveling over the same route as the Franklin 
party, by painstaking investigation of all local leg- 
ends as well as by careful piecing together of all 
available source material, the author has succeeded 
in making an interesting contribution to our knowl- 
edge of some of Franklin’s unofficial activities while 
representing Pennsylvania in London. 

Although this book is scholarly, it is readable. 
The material has been so thoroughly mastered that 
it is much more than a mere account of a series of 
journeys. Franklin’s connection with the choice of 
Dr. Witherspoon as president of Princeton, his in- 
terest in American students who wished to continue 
their studies in Europe and his part in the growing 
tension between the mother country and the colonies 
are only a part of the picture which one gets of 
Franklin. 
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Though this book was not designed for secondary 
school reading, it cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to know Franklin more intimately. 

WALTER H. MOHR 
George School, Pennsylvania 


The Blue-Eyed God; A Tale of the Toltecs. By 
Francis Rotch. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, 1938. Pp. 311. $2.50. 

The mystery which shrouds the history of the 
early civilizations of the region of Mexico City, has 
been utilized as a basis for an exciting and enlight- 
ening historical novel. Its author has chosen to deal 
with the great race of the Toltecs, who reached an 
earlier civilization than even the famous Aztecs. 
Credit for the erection of this civilization is given 
to one of their gods, Quetzalcoatl, whom we know 
to have been a real person. Legend has it that this 
character was a stranger to the race of the Tahua, 
a Northman. 

It is the relation of this Viking, Coatl, to a small 
boy of the Toltecs, Xtli, that constitutes the theme. 
Cast up by the ocean during a severe storm this red- 
bearded, light-skinned giant is an answer to a prayer 
of Xtli. The vast knowledge that this foreigner 
brings to this primitive people readily gains him the 
friendship of the warrior-statesman and the hatred 
of the traitorous priests. It is the constant struggle, 
with the great Coatl and Xtli fighting for the 
preservation of the refined culture of Tollan against 
the priesthood represented by Toveyo and Zotli, 
who wish to bring into power a rival tribe. Through 
the intrigues and trickeries of Toveyo the heroes of 
our story together lead an adventurous, hair raising 
and romantic existence. 

The reader of this book will receive not only ex- 
citement, but will gain unconsciously a clear knowl- 
edge of some of the customs, religious attitudes, 
and warlike spirit of these early people. It is a type 
of book which provides good reading for any high 
school student, giving not only an historical back- 
ground but also a fine introduction to the reading 
of historical novels. 

AGNEs S. Loup 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


The Mind of Primitive Man. By Franz Boas. Revised 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. Pp. x, 285. $2.75. 


Here is an up-to-date and timely book for a world 
upset by vicious propaganda on questions of race, 
culture, language and nationality. The first edition 
of The Mind of Primitive Man, published in 1911, 
is so well known to every student of the social 
sciences that it seems hardly necessary to do more 
than announce the appearance of a revised edition. 
However, lest there be any misunderstanding, it 
should be pointed out that the revised edition fol- 


lows its predecessor only in basic theme. Not only 
have many parts been rewritten, but several new 
sections have been added in order to incorporate the 
abundance of new data made available ane the 
past quarter of a century which have necessitated 
many important revisions in our interpretations of 
older evidence. In many respects, therefore, the 
1938 edition can be considered a new book, which 
even those who feel themselves well acquainted with 
the earlier edition must read if they wish to keep 
abreast of the times in social science thought and 
theory. An excellent selected bibliography, with 
approximately half the titles dating since 1911, is 
appended and serves a useful purpose for those who 
wish to delve into the original sources in more de- 
tail. 
D. S. DAviDSON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cod peratives in America: Their Past, Present and 
Future. By Ellis Cowling. With an introduction 
by J. W. Warbasse. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1938, Pp. xvii, 206. $2.00. 


The author, having been engaged in the promotion 
of codperative societies, naturally is friendly toward 
the movement. The picture he gives, however, is fair 
and serves as a good introduction to the subject. 

The book is mainly a narrative on the history 
and operation of codperatives, beginning at about the 
time of the Rochdale Movement. There are chapters 
on Robert Owen, the Rochdale Pioneers, and the 
Christian Socialists. The movement, started in Eng- 
land, is popular in other parts of the world. In 
America, labor unions and the Grange took up the 
idea. After 1900 many coéperatives, rural and urban, 
were started in the United States with varied success. 
Of all the forms of coédperatives, it is consumer co- 
operatives which have succeeded best. 

The book is intended for the general reader. It 
could be used with profit in the social studies library 
of the secondary schools. 


J.LK. 


The Imperial Factor in South Africa. By C. W. de 
Kiewiet, Associate Professor of History in the 
State University of Iowa. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press, New York: the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. 341. $4.50. 

This work concerns itself with South Africa in the 
seventies and eighties of the last century, a period 
which witnessed the annexation of the Kimberley 
diamond fields, the establishment of responsible gov- 
ernment in Cape Colony, and the dramatic vicissitudes 
attending the annexation and retrocession of the 
Transvaal. But this is no mere recounting of an oft- 
told tale. Behind the clashes of Boer and Briton and 
the conflicting jurisdictions of republics and colonies 
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the author sees the essential community of interest of 
the white inhabitants of South Africa. He shows, 
moreover, how indissolubly interrelated are the in- 
terests of European and aborigine. As laborer, as con- 
sumer, and as taxpayer the Negro makes contributions 
without which the civilization of South Africa could 
not be. Fundamental in this story is the struggle for 
land and for the not less important water supply. One 
is impressed by the inadequacy of the native reserves, 
a condition induced partly by the land hunger of the 
Europeans but also by the desire to break the Negro’s 
economic independence and thus force him to work 
for the white man. The inequitably heavy incidence 
of native taxation, though an important element in 
the revenue, reflects the same policy. The author 
stresses the influence, so often decisive, exercised upon 
British imperial policy by the Treasury, an unwilling- 
ness to underwrite an effective administration being 
largely responsible for the confusion of the years 
under consideration, and the still greater disasters 
which were to come. While thus elucidating under- 
lying factors too often lost sight of, the author also 
finds place for stirring incident and for the char- 
acterization of the dramatis personnae. Carnarvon, 
Shepstone Frere, Kruger and many another stand out 
as clearly delineated personalities. 

Not the least of the merits of this work is a fine 
impartiality, the product not of an Olympian aloof- 


ness but of the author’s sympathetic appreciation of 
the problems, the interests and the aspirations of the 
participants in this drama, whether British, Boer or 
Bantu. Some readers may be tempted to complain of 
the organization, but the story is a complex one and 
the error has not been made here of over-simplifying 
it. But it is clearly and delightfully told, and the 
whole is suffused with a wealth of local color coming 
authentically from the pen of a South African. 
LEONIDAS DoDSON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


Problems of American Democracy. By S. H. Patter- 
son, A. W. S. Little and H. R. Burch. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 706. $1.88. 


Here is a textbook in problems of democracy 
which is worth the attention and consideration of 
teachers of this subject. It is well written in an in- 
teresting style. The book is in keeping with the 
ideal of a final synthesizing course in the social 
studies, as far as the selection of material is con- 
cerned. It draws from all the social studies, but 


contrives to give a good picture of the problems 
facing citizens of this country. 

The authors have given the book what they call 
‘realistic’ approach. It, therefore, has the ad- 


the ‘ 
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vantages and disadvantages of such an approach. 
By using real situations and current problems, the 
subject matter becomes interesting and vital. With 
the passage of time, however, the material may be- 
come out-moded. However, since the subjects treated 
are those which the students hear continually and 
those which are continually occupying our attention, 
this reviewer believes they are the ones that should 
be included in a text of this type, especially since it 
is doubtful that they will be eliminated in the near 
future. 

There is one section that is well worth while at 
the end of the book. This deals with the problems 
facing this country abroad as well as at home. There 
is certainly an excellent basis for discussion here of 
topics of this type. It is to be regretted that the 
authors did not see fit to take more space to contrast 
the fundamental philosophy of democracy with that 
of the dictatorships. There are several pages de- 
voted to this subject, but it seems to the reviewer 
that more material of this nature would be helpful 
in a course that is supposed to reach the apex of the 
studies in preparing students for actual participa- 
tion in government. 

Many of the problems treated are economic, which 
is only to be expected of any book written at this 
time. The social and political aspects have not been 
neglected in any way. There are many suggestions 
for discussions and proposed activities included at 
the end of each chapter, and each section leads log- 
ically to the next. 

The book as a whole is excellent. It is compre- 
hensive and timely, and will doubtless prove useful 
in many schools all over the country. 

DANIEL ROSENBERGER 
Phineas Davis Junior High School 
York, Pennsylvania 


Everyday Economics. By Cornelius C. Jansen and Or- 
lando W. Stephenson. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 1938. Pp. 504. $1.68. 


This book is a basic text for the study of economics 
in high school. It was first published in 1931; it was 
revised in 1934 and 1936. In this latest revision, how- 
ever, more than one half of the book has been reset. 
New illustrations, graphs, charts, pictorial statistics, 
and the principal items of the New Deal economic 
legislation have been added. 

The chapters are grouped under eight units: A. 
Foundations of Our Economic Order (5 chapters) ; 
B. The Organization of Production (6 chapters) ; C. 
Exchange, Money, and Banking (7 chapters); D. 
Trade and Transportation (2 chapters); E. Risk in 
Modern Business (2 chapters); F. Government Func- 
tions, Income, and Expenditures (3 chapters); G. 
Distribution of Wealth and Income (5 chapters) ; H. 
Labor Organizations and Proposed Economic Reform 
(2 chapters). 


Teaching aids for each chapter include a list of fact 
questions on the text, excellent thought questions for 
oral discussion, note-book work which may be used 
for optional assignments, and references to collateral 
readings. Both style and vocabulary are admirably 
suited to high school youth, and the extensive use of 
pictorial statistics is particularly effective. 

The book represents a very practical treatment of 
the subject without sacrificing essential economic prin- 
ciples. Especially strong are the sections devoted to 
the factors of production, and to exchange, money, 
and banking. There is also a section on the codpera- 
tive as a type of business enterprise—a subject which 
has been too much neglected in most texts. As a step 
toward more emphasis on consumer education a sec- 
tion on installment buying is included. The last chap- 
ter on “Problems that Challenge Our Economic 
Order’ forms a splendid basis for the assignment of 
research topics for oral report. 

The teacher will need to supplement the first unit 
with a brief discussion of the historical evolution of 
our economic institutions with special attention to the 
Industrial Revolution, Mercantilism, and Adam Smith 
and the Classical School. The sections on the prin- 
ciples of consumption and on monopoly will also 
need to be supplemented. 

Everyday Economics represents an excellent contri- 
bution to the teaching of high school economics and 
is highly recommended for use as a textbook. 

CHARLES W. OMER 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Beyond High School. By Margaret E. Bennett and 
Harold C. Hand. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1938. Pp. 209. $1.36. 

This is a splendid new guidance book for high 
school use. The material is developed through 
natural situations—between pupils, pupil and 
teacher, or pupils and parents. Since it is written on 
the story plan, it reads like a novel. Dozens of pic- 
tures are used for illustrations, and many valuable 
self-analysis charts are included in the book. The 
thought-provoking questions are extremely pointed 
and aimed directly at the pupils’ needs. The table 
of contents alone is enough to start a boy or girl 
thinking about his or her future. Here are a few 
scattered chapter headings: 


After High School—What? 

What Are Your Goals? 

Will College Help You? 

How Will You Enter Your Vocation? 
Will You Use Leisure Wisely? 
What Will Be Your Life Philosophy? 


These are but half of the interesting chapter titles. 
Not only is this a fascinating book; it is also a 
helpful one. I would like to state with the authors, 
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of great people who helped to make history. 


Book I 
Mr. Blake’s Black Box (Marlborough) ; Young Nelson 
and the Bear; A True Gentleman (Philip Sidney) ; 
Prince Henry and the Judge (Henry IV); The Lord 
Mayor and the King (Henry V) ; The Outlaw and the 
King (Robin Hood); The Brave Chief Caradoc (Brit- 
ons); From Long Ago Till Now (Present). 


Book II 
The Shepherd Singer (700 A.D.); King Alfred in 
Trouble; Harold and William; The Fight at Naseby 
(Charles I); London on Fire (Pepys); The Boy and 
the Kettle (James Watt); The Highwayman (1825). 


Book Ill 
The Landing of the Romans (54 B.C.); Paulinus in 
Northumbria (A.D. 627); Alfred and the Danes (9th 
Century); The Fight on Senlac Hill (A.D. 1066); A 
Hasty Deed (A.D. 1170); The Great Charter (A.D. 
1213-1215) ; Winning His Spurs (A.D. 1346) ; The Boy 
King’s Bravery (A.D. 1381); Westward Ho (A.D. 
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By Joun R. CrossLanp 
A collection of plays with full directions for school acting, allowing children to act the part 


Complete instructions, with pictures, are given for making the costumes in school. 
The plays included in the six books are listed below. 


Price each, 36 cents, postage extra 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1497) ; Gunpowder Plot (A.D. 1605); The Taking of 
Quebec (A.D. 1759) ; The Spinning Jenny (A.D. 1767). 


Book IV 
Chariot Race (Rome); Coming of Augustine (597 
A.D.) ; Punishment of Rufus (1097 A.D.) ; Tournament 
(Richard Lion-Heart) ; Two Noble Acts (Calais 1347 
A.D.) ; Maid of Orleans; A Great Adventure (Colum- 
bus) ; King Philip’s Mistake (Spain). 

Book V 
At Marston Moor (Prince Rupert); Plague Take It 
(Plague Year 1665); The Rebellion of Monmouth; A 
Deed of Hate (Massacre at Glencoe 1692); The Loss 
of America (William Pitt); The Passing of the King 
(Louis XVI); Trafalgar; The Father of Railways 
(George Stephenson). 

Book VI 
The Attack of the Ridings; The End of Slave 
Miners Friend; Florence Nightingale; The 
Forlorn Hope; The Better Way. 


; The 
ero of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“In Beyond High School, the student is invited to 
face and to study realistically the major perplexities 
which he will encounter when high school days are 
over. The solution of these problems includes con- 
tinued training and adjustments in various adult 
activities—home, vocation, leisure time, and social- 
civic activities.” 

I feel that the book is most valuable to juniors 
and seniors in high school, and that all who use it 
as a guide will be grateful to its writers for pointing 
the way to successful vocational life. 

FLORENCE FINN 
Harbor Creek High School 
Harbor Creek, Pennsylvania 


Problems in Economic Geography. By Douglas C. 
Ridgley and Sidney E. Ekblaw. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. 203. 
$1.00. 

For those who desire to use a workbook in the 
teaching of economic geography, this book contains 
a high standard of scholarship and will be found to 
be on a par with other books on the market. It deals 
with both factors: the geographic side and also the 
economic activities of man. The exercises of the 
workbook are directly related to the textbook The 
Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life, by 
the same authors. Wall maps and sufficient reading 


materials are also needed in order to use the work- 
book efficiently. 

It is a personal opinion of the reviewer that a 
workbook of this type must be used with the text- 
book on which it is based in order to get the best 
results. In the past we have had workbooks in the 
social studies which were correlated with various 
leading texts in the field, but we seem to be getting 
away from this trend. Since there is a great variance 
in the treatment accorded by different authors to the 
division of economic geography, the teacher should 
see that the pupil is acquainted with other text- 
books. 

If a teacher does not believe in using much map 
work, this is not the workbook for his students. But 
if he takes the view that map work is an essential 
part of economic geography, there is sufficient varied 
map exercises to satisfy the most demanding critic. 

One excellent feature of this workbook is the use 
and interpretation of statistical data. The changed 
attitude towards the use of statistical material in the 
secondary schools makes it imperative that it is with- 
in the grasp of the student body. 

The exercises are of the type that will “pin” the 
student down to the specific task and in some ways 
resemble feature of our modern tests. There are 
completion exercises; illustrative problems; short 
essays; definitions of terms; use of words in a sentence 
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to see whether or not the student understands the 
significance of terms; and the filling in of tables 
with headings. In addition there are discussion 
questions, optional projects, and optional topics for 
special reports. The map exercises and statistical 
work are related to the subject being studied and 
should serve to make the work much clearer to the 
student. 

The pages of the workbook are perforated, thus 
enabling the teacher to have these sheets removed 
from the book and collected for the purpose of 
checking the results. It would be worth while if in 
future editions, holes could be punched in the sides 
of the sheets. This would permit the student to 
keep the sheets in book fashion for reference or 
review purposes. A ten cent binder, however, of 
the type sold in the five and ten cents stores will be 
satisfactory. The teacher, may with this edition, use 
a hand punch for the purpose. 

Pictorial statistical representations and the use of 
cartoons are being recognized as sound teaching de- 
vices. It is hoped that such material will be included 
in some future workbook so that we may be able to 
evaluate their worth in the teaching of economic 
geography. 

In the teacher's handbook, written to accompany 
the authors’ text, there are good ideas which can be 
well applied to the combined use of the text and 
workbook. For purposes of testing, there are in- 
cluded standardized tests with yes and no questions, 
multiple choice questions, completion and short 
answer questions. 

HAROLD GLUCK 
Walton High School 
Bronx, New York 


BOOK NOTES 


Freedom of Inquiry and Expression. Vol. 200 
(Nov. 1938), of The Annals of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia. Pp. xii, 365. $2.00. 

In September, 1935, the Social Science Research 
Council ordered a study made of “the nature, 
limitations, and responsibilities regarding a program 
of action with respect to freedom of inquiry, re- 
search, teaching, and publication in the United 
States in the social sciences and public affairs.’” An 
Advisory Committee was set up under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Roy F. Nichols of the University 
of Pennsylvania which studied “the state of free- 
dom of expression and inquiry in the world of 
scientific and other research.” More than a dozen 
scholars contributed to the study, including Edward 
P. Cheyney, professor emeritus of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Gerald W. Johnson of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, Howard K. Beale of the University 
of North Carolina, John M. Mecklin of Dartmouth 


College, and Max Ascoli of the New School for 
Social Research. 

The subject of freedom was investigated in educa- 
tion, medicine, the press, literature, the arts, the 
ministry, among wage earners in the use of inven- 
tions in this country as well as in the dictator coun- 
tries of Europe. These studies are prefaced by a 
short history of ‘Freedom and Restraint’ and con- 
cluded by a summary, ‘‘Observations and General- 
izations.” The Advisory Committee has done an 
invaluable piece of work in collecting these facts 
and judgments on freedom and restraints in all 
forms of intellectual life. 


Utilization of Community Resources in the Social 
Studies. Ruth West, Editor. Ninth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
18 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1938. Pp. vi, 229. Paper covers. $2.00. 

The Ninth Yearbook places at the disposal of 
teachers practical examples of education by commu- 
nity participation in various parts of this country as 
well as in Europe. The contributions come from 
teachers on all levels: kindergarten, elementary 
school, high school, and college level. A brief state- 
ment of the educational philosophy of the move- 
ment for school-community codperation prefaces the 
book and suggestions for testing for community in- 
formation concludes it. This collection of representa- 
tive practices in the use of community resources by 
pupils and teachers is a worthwhile contribution to 
teaching. 


Problems of Modern Society: An Introduction to 
the Social Sciences. By Paul W. Paustian and 
J. John Oppenheimer. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 571. $3.00. 


Although prepared for college students, this 
study of contemporary society is useful as a refer- 
ence work for high-school students of social prob- 
lems. Familiar social, economic, and political prob- 
lems are discussed, such as consumer and labor 
problems, the family, crime and delinquency, race 
and population problems, public war and 
peace, and political problems including the problem 
of democracy itself. Numerous quotations from 
many sources, pro and con, stress the problem ele- 
ments in controversial questions, show the trends 
in the life of today, open up the field of pertinent 
literature, and serve to make clear to young people 
the difficulties facing those wrestling with social 
problems. The work is the outgrowth of more than 
a dozen years of teaching and experimenting with 
the subject as a college freshman course. The lan- 
guage is well within the range of twelfth-grade 
students. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


We have divided American History into ten logical, comprehensive and practical 
units. In doing so, we have followed the Morrison Plan of unitary organization. 


EACH UNIT CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING: (1) Exploration Questions; (2) A 


Presentation or Overview; (3) A Unit Outline; (4) A Guide Sheet; (5) Historical Prob- 
lems; (6) Required Exercises; (7) Research Topics; (8) Suggestions for Map Work, Etc.; 


(9) Bibliography. 


PRICE TO STUDENTS: 


‘TEACHERS’ 
| BOX 142 


BOOK NO. I (First Five Units)........ 
BOOK NO. II (Second Five Units)... .. 
BOOKS NO. I and II (10 units)........ 


ery $2.00 (Work for First Semester) 
ore $2.00 (Work for Second Semester) 


In Lots of Fifty or More...............-. 


$3.00 

50c Per Copy 


Free Copy to Teachers When as Many as 10 are Ordered 


SUPPLY BUREAU 


TEACHERS COLLEGE STATION 


DENTON, TEXAS 


Political Philosophies. By Chester C. Maxey. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 
xiii, 692. $4.00. 

Professor Maxey surveys political philosophies 
from ancient times to the present. Largely as the 
result of his efforts to find attractive ways to present 
political philosophy to college students, his proce- 
dure is to give a biographical sketch of the philoso- 
pher himself, to describe concisely the nature and 
significance of his philosophy, to summarize his 
principal works and doctrines, and to illustrate the 
philosophy by quotations from the writings of the 
philosopher. The purpose of the book is not to 
evaluate the political philosophies of the ages but 
to make clear just what they were and to develop 
an appreciation of their contributions to modern po- 
litical life and thought. In addition to the many 
quotations from the great classics of political phi- 
losophy, many references are given at the ends of 
chapters. The abler, high-school seniors will be 
stimulated by this book. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The Military Consequences of Munich. By George 
Fielding Eliot. Foreign Policy Reports, Dec. 
15, 1938. Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 8 
W. 40 Street, New York City. 25 cents. 


In the light of the Munich accord, Major Eliot 


describes the threats and fears, the military readi- 
ness, and the objectives of France, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Italy. 


The Puzzle of Palestine. By David H. Popper. 
Headline Books, No. 14, 1938. Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc., 8 W. 40 Street, New York 
City. Maps and charts. 25 cents. 

Reviews briefly the age-old fight for Palestine, 
points out reasons why the region is —t to 
Great Britain, analyzes the progress of both Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine since the World War, the 
conflicting Palestinian problems and grievances to- 
day, the efforts of the British government to find 
a solution, the advantages and the weaknesses of 
aye: and possible alternatives yet untried. A 

rief bibliography is appended. 


Shadow Over Europe: The Challenge of Nazi Ger- 
many. By Shepard Stone. With 17 maps. 1938. 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 W. 40 Street, New 
York City. 25 cents. 

The story of the rise of the German Empire from 
earliest times to the autumn of 1938, with the 
bulk of the space devoted to the period since 
1918. Suggests the probable policies of Germany in 
central and eastern Europe as well as in other parts 


of the world. A bibliography is appended. 


| D O You Te ach American History by Units? 
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Bricks Without Mortar. By Varian Fry. Headline 
Books, No. 16, 1938. Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Inc., 8 W. 40 Street, New York City. Charts 
and graphs. 25 cents. 


The story of international codperation from an- 
cient times to the present. Special emphasis on in- 
ternational relations and policies since 1500. The 
interplay of nationalism, the French Revolution, the 
Industrial Revolution, and international confer- 
ences. The work of the League of Nations; its weak- 
nesses as an instrument for international peace, and 
the political forces which resulted in its eclipse. 
What price hope for peace? A brief bibliography 
is appended. 


Naturalization, Citizenship, and Expatriation Laws. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 20 cents. 

Issued by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Quotes constitutional and statutory provi- 
sions for naturalization, citizenship, and expatria- 
tion and includes provisions for repatriation of for- 
mer American citizens and for protecting citizens 
abroad. Outlines the requirements for citizenship 
by naturalization. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The American People. By William A. Hamm. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Pp. xx, 
1054. Illustrated. $2.20. 

An American history textbook for the senior high 
school. 


Building Minnesota. By Theodore C. Blegen. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Pp. 
xii, 450. Illustrated. $1.48. 


A survey of economic, social, and political con- 
ditions in the state of Minnesota. 


Germany and the Great Powers, 1866-1914. By E. 
Malcolm Carroll. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1938. Pp. xv, 852. Illustrated. $5.00. 


A study in public opinion and foreign policy. 


Leader by Destiny: George Washington, Man and 
Patriot. By Jeanette Eaton. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1938. Pp. x, 402. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


A biography of George Washington for young 
people. 


Manual of Economics for Teachers and Students. 
By Ralph H. Hess and Boris G. Dressler. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. vi, 
270. Paper covers. $1.50. 

Planned to be used with Outlines of Economics, 

Sixth Edition, by Richard T. Ely. 


Motion Pictures and Radio: Modern Techniques 
for Education. By Elizabeth Laine. New York: 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. Pp. 
x, 165. $1.75. 
A publication of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
character and cost of public education in the state 
of New York. 


New York, an American City, 1783-1803: A Study 
of Urban Life. (Studies in Histcry, Economics 
and Public Law, No. 442.) By Sidney I. 
Pomerantz. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 531. Illustrated. $5.00. 
A study of the development of New York City 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century and 
the opening of the nineteenth. 


Owatonna: The Social Development of a Minne- 
sota Community. By Edgar Bruce Wesley. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvi, 168. Illustrated. $2.00. 

A model local history, covering the industrial 
and cultural growth of a Minnesota community. 


Public Welfare Administration. By Marietta Steven- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. Pp. xi, 351. $2.50. 

A general survey of administration in the field 
of public welfare. 


Refugees: Preliminary Report of a Survey. By Sir 
John Hope Simpson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xvili, 233. Paper cov- 
ers. $1.25. 


A study of post-war refugee movements. 


Society Faces the Future. By Ruth Wood Gavian. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Pp. 
xiv, 656. Illustrated. $1.96. 


A sociology textbook for the senior high school. 


The United States at Work. By Mande Cottingham 
Martin and Clyde Edwards Cooper. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Pp. xiv, 656. 
Illustrated. $1.96. 
A textbook in geography for the junior high 
school. 


Valley Forge. By Harry Emerson Wildes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 
337. Illustrated. $3.50. 

A history of the camp and vicinity of Valley 

Forge. 


You and Your Community. By L. J. O'Rourke. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Pp. 
xxviii, 691. Illustrated. $1.84. 


A civics textbook. 


